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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 

HE negotiations between the French and North-German 
Governments were definitively broken off as long ago as Wed- 
nesday week, though the result was not positively known in London 
tilllast Monday. We never expected from them any result. M. Jules 
Favre’s memorandum on the subject, which was published at length 
only yesterday, and only then in one paper (the Daily Telegraph), is 
a curiously frank, informal, and in many respects pathetic document, 
to the general accuracy and the complete truthfulness of which 
Count Bismarck himself appears to bear testimony. We need not 
here recount its substance, as that is discussed at length elsewhere, 
but will only mention one or two of the leading features of the 
negotiations. When M. Jules Favre objected to the cession of 
A}sace and Lorraine that Europe disapproves the cession of popu- 
lations without their own consent, and that in this case that consent 
was ‘ more than doubtful,” the Count replied, ‘‘ I know well that 
they are not with us. ‘They will impose an unpleasant job upon 
us, but we cannot help it. I am sure that in a short time we shall 
have a new war with you. We wish to make it with all our advan- 
tages,”"—cynically candid enough. When, after urging strongly the 
impossibility of consenting that, in case of an armistice, the Stras- 
burg garrison should be prisoners of war,—a trivial point to Ger- 
many, and one on which, naturally enough, the French Minister felt 
that a vast deal would turn in its effect on the feeling of France,— 
the German Minister made this a final condition, M. Jules Favre 
says, ‘* My strength was now exhausted, and I feared for an instant 
it would fail altogether ; I turned to hide the emotion which nearly 
choked me, and apologizing for my involuntary weakness, I took my 
leave.” ‘There is a wonderfully human air about the whole memo- 
randum, which impresses us very favourably in relation both to the 
sagacity and the temper of the unfortunate Minister who wrote it. 








Toul capitulated yesterday week, and Strasburg on ‘Tuesday,— 
both fortresses after heroic defences. Toul was said to be on fire 
in twenty-three different places before it surrendered, and in 
Strasburg a breach was made, and the city might have been 
stormed and bombarded at once at any moment. ‘The only 
fortresses now occupied in the rear of the Prussian armies are 
Phalsburg and Metz, neither of which seems likely to capitulate at 
present. Indeed, the commander of the force before Phalsburg is 
said to have sent word to the German commander at Nancy that 
if not reinforced, he wishes for permission to raise the siege ; and 
in Metz Marshal Bazaine makes weekly or bi-weekly sallies, aud 
still has provisions enough for some weeks longer. ‘The Provi- 
sional Government, in communicating with him, when considering 
the possibility of making peace, found him, indeed, so indis- 
posed to come to terms, that he manifested a quasi-disloyal feeling 
towards the Government which as yet even talked of peace. All 
the rumours of his proposals to capitulate have been pure fabrica- 
tions. Both in Toul and Strasburg the Prussians have overcome 
Very serious breaks in their lines of communication with Germany, 
besides gaining a large addition to their disposable forces. ‘Ihe 
surrender of Toul liberated 18,000 German troops, and that of 
Strasburg has liberated some 50,000 more,—an addition of German 
force as large es Bazaine’s army now invested in Metz. At Toul 
the garrison, now made prisoners, is said to have numbered 109 





officers and 2,240 men; and there were 197 bronze guns, besides 
smaller arms, taken. At Strasburg the garrison consisted of 400 
officers and 17,000 men. General Werder (the German General), 
it is said, embraced General Ubrich, the French commandant of 
Strasburg, who is above &0 years old, on the surrender, but we are 
not told how General Uhrich liked it. ‘ All Germany,” says 
Count Bismarck’s organ in Berlin, with strange taste, ‘‘ welcomes 
most heartily the town of Strasburg, now won back to her.” ‘To 
so very warm a welcome Strasburg might perhaps prefer a ‘ God 
speed.’ 


Of Paris we have heard nothing trustworthy during the last 
week. The Daily News published on Wednesday a very amus- 
ing letter from a Paris resident, but this was wholly 
written on the first day of the investment and the day 
before it (18th and 19th September). ‘This gentleman certainly 
had not much belief in the military spirit of the troops in Paris, but 
then he was exceedingly uncomfortable himself, and the chief part 
of his statements refer to the day of the cowardly flight of the 
Zouaves. He also gives us his coachman’s opinions of the troops 
in Paris, which he seems to regard as a very valuable one. ‘ Lor’ 
bless you, Sir, I'd rather have 10,000 Englishmen than the lot of 
them. In my stable I make my men obey me, but these chaps 
don’t seem to care what their hofficers say to them. I sced them 
drill this morning; a pretty green lot they was. Why, Sir, 
giving them fellers Chassepéts is much like giving watches to 
naked savages.” The inutility of giving watches to naked 
savages seems to depend chiefly on the difficulty which indi- 
viduals without clothes would have in finding watch-pockets for 
them, otherwise a sharp savage might learn, we think, the 
proper use of a watch in a few hours. Apparently the Gardes 
Mobiles promise to make very fine troops, and undoubtedly they 
behaved very well both in the disastrous engagement of the 19th, 
when the Zouaves ran away, and in the three successful recon- 
naissances of the 23rd September, which, if we may trust uniform 
statements in the balloon despatches to that effect, really restored 
the military spirit in Paris and the confidence of the garrison. 


We do not profess to have any clear view of the amount of 
national spirit for the war now existing in France. The Duily 
News reports with an air of absolute knowledge that there is little 
or none, and that the whole country is longing for peace. But we 
believe it is unquestionable that the department of the Loire-et- 
Cher has voted 4,000,000 franes (£160,000) for the war; that 
Toulouse has voted 1,500,000 francs (£60,000), and Bayonne 
300,000 franes (£12,000); that the Council of Calvados has 
voted 3,000,000 franes (£120,000), Havre 1,000,000 francs 
(£40,000), for the same purpose ; that Marseilles has called for a 
loan of 10,000,000 franes (£400,000), and a single Greek merchant 
of that town, M. Zaffiropulo, has himself given 3,000,000 franes 
(£120,000) for the defence fund ; that fourteen departments of the 
west of France are leayuing themselves to raise resources 
and troops, and have already raised 15,000,000 francs (£600,000) 
for this purpose; and that this movement is steadily spreading 
throughout the country. There is, thus, nearly a million sterling 
voted within a few days from municipal and private resources to aid 
the resources of the Central Government, and we do not suppose 
that we have nearly enumerated all that has been done. Does this 
look so very like the passionate wish for peace,—the despair of a 
spiritless population ? 

The working-class demonstrations in favour of the French 
Republic have not hitherto been very effective. ‘The meeting at St. 
James's Hall on Saturday night was addressed by Professor Beesly, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, Colonel Dickson, and other gentlemen of extreme 
opinions, while some of the more thorough-going ladicals, 
like Professor Fawcett and Mr. P. A. ‘Taylor, held carefully aloof, 
their sympathies being pretty evidently German. Professor 
Beesly was certainly more accurate than Mr. Gladstone as to the 
part taken by Lord Palmerston in recognising the Government of 
the coup d'état, but he made a rather unmeaning attack on the 
Government, in saying that it is a hand-to-mouth Government 
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own mind. We should rather 


which of 


which 10t know its 
say that it does not know its own minds is 
the ruling one-—Mr. Lowe's, for instance, or Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. Almost all the Ministers have minds, or some- 
thing like minds, and some of them, like Mr. Lowe, know 
that mind exceedingly well. But they certainly do seem to speak 
a somewhat diferent language, the one from the other, and it 
would be well to elicit which of these languages is the language of 


does 


power. 

For example, Mr. Austin Bruce, who has been much abused 
by the newspapers for two speeches very much better in 
tone than Mr. Lowe’s, has expressed what we think is a very good 
mind in relation to the war. He said at Glasgow on Monday 
that it was not to be expected that the Germans, who had had such 
fearful losses in the war, should at first be in a reasonable mood 
as to the terms of peace,—only forgetting to say whex he ex- 
pected them to bein a reasonable mood, and whether they were 
likely, in that reasonable mood, to give back what they had taken 
in an unreasonable mood. However, on Wednesday, at Greenock, 
he was more explicit, and laid down exactly the principle for 
which we ourselves have contended :—* 'l'o the military question, 
what should be the frontier between France and Germany, we 
could have nothing to say, but it was matter of European interest 
that no unwilling population should be handed over to rulers 
whom they were not disposed to obey. Ile was sure this country 
would never look with sympathy on any repetition of those acts of 
violence which were enacted in 1858.” (Mr. Bruce meant, we sup- 
pose, not 1858, but 1859, and referred to the annexations of Savoy 
and Nice.) If the Ministry would only boldly take their stand on 
this principle, and not be afraid to say their soul is their own 
because Prussia is so powerful, we might still exercise some 
influence ou the German counsels. 


Aud there is, we think, a fair chance that Mr. Gladstone in- 
tends to protest strongly agaiust the avowed German purpose of 
annexing reluctant populations on the plea of ‘ military necessity.’ 
His reply to the working-men’s deputation on Tuesday was, as 
we have elsewhere shown, both misleading and incorrect in con- 
nection with the precedent set by Lord Palmerston in acknowledg- 
ing the unconstitutional Government of the coup d'état in 1851. 
But on the subject of the proposed annexations, his tone came 
very near to that of Mr. Bruce. And in relation to the general 
use of uglish influence, there was no sigu of timidity or over- 
caution, only a decent ministerial reserve. ‘The first thing to be 
done, he said, was to bring the contending parties face to face, for 
the purpose of negotiation, and this England had already done once 
and would seize every proper opportunity of effecting again. “‘ When 
England, in conjunction with the other neutral powers, sees the 
opportunity of mediating with effect, I have no doubt but her 
influence will be felt and acknowledged by both parties.” Before 
she could effect anything useful, she must first ‘‘ ascertain 
what were the precise forms of peace she was called 
upon to support and recommend. When that is ascer- 
tained, and when the opportunity occurs, I have no doubt 
the efforts of England will be treated with respect, and will 
have their proper influence on the contending parties.” One of 
the deputation had hinted that the Queen had interposed to favour 
the German side of the dispute, in reference to which Mr. Glad- 
stone said, ‘I entirely and indignantly repudiate the idea that any 
dynastic influence has been brought to bear on the Government 
on this question.” On the whole, Mr. Gladstone's tone on behalf 
of England, though studiously reserved, was confident and firm. 


M. ‘Thiers, says M. Reuter, arrived at St. Petersburg on Sep- 
tember 27, and descended at the ** Demuth” Hotel, which being 
interpreted means the Hotel of Humility,—a very good hotel for 
the purpose of his mission. But it does not look as if that mis- 
sion were likely to be very prosperous. At least we are told that 
M. Thiers bas had an interview with Prince Gortschakoff, but that 
le will not be received except in private by the Czar or the Czare- 
witch. Russia does not, apparently, intend to run any risk at 
present of an embroilment with Prussia. 


And yet Russia is ostentatiously making preparations; and the 
popular feeling against Germany is freely expressed in the papers, 
usually so severely controlled. The Guzctte de la Bourse, of St. 
Petersburg, contained an article on Tuesday which, had it been 
official, would have been equivalent to a declaration of war against 
North Germany. Of course it is not official, but it is remark- 


able that the Government permits the free publication of advice 
to go to war at once with North Germany, which is what 
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: . . ae 
the article amounts to,—unless it wishes to keep up a blind 


that may disguise its real intention to move southward 
That Russia is making great warlike preparations seems certain 
enough. At least it is telegraphed from Berlin on Wedues- 
day, in addition to the warlike preparations we announced last 
weck, that orders have been given to prepare ammunition. 
waggons in Western and Southern Russia for immediate use; that 
six field telegraph corps have been formed at St. Petersburg, each 
capable of laying down 35 leagues of line; and that, from the 27th 
September, 14 military trains will be daily despatched over the 
Moscow-Kursk line. Again, on Thursday we hear,—once more 


' from Berlin,—that the Russian Government has given orders to 
| distribute among the army 276 hospital carriages, 144 apothecaries’ 


| 
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vans, and 756 new iron pontoons,—which looks very like business, 
—and that “regimental societies have been formed for victualling 
officers in war.” Why for victualling ofjicers, and not men? Is 
all this activity the mere invention of morbid imagination iy 
Berlin, or is Russia meditating something serious? The relieving 
of General Steinmetz from the command of one of the armies 
before Metz and appointing him to the Governorship of Posen, 
looks a little as if the King of Prussia mistrusted his august re- 
lative. But we should certainly expect that if Russia is meditat- 
ing business at all, it would be business in the South. 


Victor Emanuel’s letter to the Pope, transmitted by the hand 
of Count Ponza di San Martino, at least shows how profoundly 
the King fears the Roman Church and believes in its power. It 
reads exactly like a document wrung out of him by political 
necessity and softened with all the expressions of affection and 
reverence which the King’s imagination could invent. ‘“ With 
the affection of a son,” he commences, ‘* with the faith of a 
Catholic, with the loyalty of a King,”—that last not a very strong 
figure of speech,—“ with the sentiment of an Italian, I address 
myself again, as I have done formerly, to the heart of 
your Ioliness.” After explaining the necessity for action, 
and remarking that the greatness of the Pope's soul 
would not ‘fall below the magnitude of events,”—the affec- 
tionate form of stating the fear that it would,—the King goes 
on to say that he must take action for the peace of Italy and the 
protection of the Holy See; and then he suggests that “if your 
Holiness, as I do not doubt, and as your sacred character and the 
goodness of your soul give me the right to hope, is inspired with a 
wish equal to mine of avoiding all conflict and escaping the 
danger of viclence,’—he would accept the offer sent by Count 
Ponza di San Martino. The Pope, of course, disappointed all 
these affectionate expectations and solicitations, and rejected the 
offer ; but perhaps, after all, he was a little soothed by the tone of 
the Royal letter, which was very different indeed from that which 
would have been taken by the ** Eldest Son of the Church.” Why 
not make a virtue of necessity, and make a new eldest son of 
Victor Emanuel? He is not a very holy person; but at least he 
is a genuine believer. 


It was curious enough that the breach in the walls of Nome 
was made through the Villa Buonaparte, so that the name of the 
Buonapartes was grotesquely connected with the fall, just as it 
had been with the propping-up, of the ‘Temporal Power. No 
doubt the Pope would say that the hesitating support of Louis 
Napoleon was the breach through which Italy passed to the 
destruction of the Temporal Power, but none the less he should 
recollect that it might have disappeared twenty-one years carlier but 
for the Prince-President’s expedition. ‘The Italian fire began near 
the Porta Pia at 5 a.m. on the morning of September 20, aud the 
breach was made by 9. A white flag was hoisted, after which the 
firing was resumed, greatly to the indignation of the Italian 
troops; but the breach was soon entered, and the surrender 
almost immediately followed. ‘The enthusiasm which ensued when 
General Cadorna, standing in the Piazza Colonna, waved his hat, 
and said, ** Long live Rome, the capital of Italy !” is described as 
being of the most thoroughly Italian type. ‘The Papal troops 
appear to have behaved very badly, not only in relation to 
their fighting, but to their demeanour as gentlemen,—many 
of them being quite drunk when they defiled past General 
Cadorna who gave them the honour of arms, and dashing the 
smoke of their cigars, says the Duily News’ correspondent, at the 
General. ‘The greatest compliment paid to the Italian troops, 
whom Cardinal Antonelli pronounced truly religious, was the 
written request of the Pope that they would garrison the Leonine 
City, as his own troops excited the wrath of the populace. After 
all, the Holy Father might do worse than throw himself iato the 
arms of organized Italy with as much enthusiasm of affection os 
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he showed some twenty-three years ago towards Italy still in germ 
and chaos. in oe A he 

The imprisonment of Dr. Jacoby for stating in a temperate 
speech at Kinigsberg the reasons against the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine, is justified by General Vogel von Falken- 
stein, on the curt military plea that such meetings as Dr. Jacoby 
addressed, and such speeches as he made, are quite inconsistent 
with a ‘ state of siege.” Victorious Germany cannot be trusted, 
it seems, to discuss her own terms of peace. Mentally she is as 
much in a state of siege as France, or rather more so, 
for, to tell the truth, the victor does not appear to con- 
trol any but French bories, and devotes his restraints in Germany 
to the field of min’. Weare happy to say that not many of the 
German newspapers approve this gross piece of intellectual 
tyranny, and the Cologne Gazette, always amongst the most in- 
dependent and weighty of the German papers, is very severe on 
the German Government. Indeed, it more than half sympathizes 
with Dr. Jacoby, altogether abjuring Count Bismarck’s theory that 
you can only secure yourself by conquest against conquest, and 
only hankering after Alsace and Lorraine on the wonderfully 
weak ground that they are philologically German. ‘The next 
thing will be to reclaim for Germany all the populations with 
flaxen hair and blue eyes! 


‘The latest accounts of the state of affairs at Tien-tsin and the 
action of the Chinese Government subsequent to the massacre are 
not reassuring. ‘The 7%mes’ correspondent at Shanghai, writing on 
August 4, gives horrible details of the tortures to which the native 
converts who were released had been subjected, but seems inclined 
to believe that the so-called ‘ pro-foreign” party is at present 
powerful in the councils of the Emperor, and quotes the proclama- 
tion in which he condemns the popular charges against the mis- 
sionaries as false. One edict, however, not intended for foreign 
eyes, reveals only too plainly the Emperor's consciousness that the 
massacre was directly instigated by the officials, and that further 
outrages of the kind, against all Christians indiscriminately, are 
contemplated elsewhere, so that in view of the great influence still 
possessed at Court by the anti-foreign party, this danger is far from 
over. Meanwhile proclamations are openly posted on the walls in 
which the Roman Catholics are accused of exercising witchcraft on 
Chinese with a view to the commission of horrible and fantastic 
crueities, and under cover of giving a magical talisman against 
such spells, the populace is called upon to join in the *‘ expulsion 
of the foreigner.” In ‘Tien-tsin the mob becomes daily more 
insolent, and the cry that nothing but strong external pressure 
can secure the safety of foreigners throughout China is again 
raised with too much semblance of truth. 





We give in another column an amusing letter, describing the 
wrath of a vestry when asked to provide a rate for the purposes of 
education. ‘The real danger, both in London and the country, is 
the danger that the Education Boards will fall into just such 
hands as the vestry there described,—the hands of men who think 
no rate, vulgarity, and ignorance, infinitely better than twopence 
in the pound, refinement, and knowledge. Mr. Forster himself 
fears the Education boards getting into the hands of cliques, and 
warned a London deputation on Thursday of the special danger of 
this in London,—where local interests are so weak, and where it 
is so difficult to find a society which even knows its own best men. 
The only hope is, as we said last week, for the clergy, both of the 
National Church and of Dissenting bolies, to put forward their 
own best men who have shown the greatest interest in the cause of 
education,—a step which would at once render a place on the School 
Board a respecteble position ; and then for the working-men to take 
real pains with their own candidates, and to see that they have 
more than one representative for each district. A vast deal depends 
on the precedent set by the first elections. 


M. Darouf, the first balloon-postman of Paris, gives a very 
amusing account of his expedition. No sooner was his balloon, 
With its three sacks of letters, fairly outside the enceinte, than he 
was fired at by the Prussian cannon and then by their rifles. 
Some of the shots caused the balloon to vibrate, but none of them 
hit. Itis said for M. Darouf—but his own narrative omitted this 
feature,—that in answer to the shots he dropped calling cards upon 
the Prussian marksmen,—a capital after-thought. When many 
miles beyond all signs of the Prussian Army—he was runuing 
westwards before the wind—he caused the balloon to descend, 
and found himself near Evreux, whence he went on quietly by 
train the next morning to Tours. We cannot understand why 
our newspapers should not get Paris letters by this balloon post. 
Nothing can be easier than to manage a balloon post 


Srom 





Paris since the country on all sides is French, 
and the German armies are only a ring round Paris, 
From Metz, of course, there was great danger of floating into 
German territory and so losing the despatches; but there {s no 
fear for such a misfortune in the case of Paris. It would, 
naturally, be much more difficult to get a balloon into Paris than 
out of it,—with the very small power as yet possessed of guiding 
the balloon. 


It does not seem certain that the guarantee of the loan of a 
million sterling, wrung with so much difficulty out of the Imperial 
Government for New Zealand, will after all be accepted, as the 
colony is profoundly nettled at the whole transaction; but at 
least it has saved us the colony, just saved it to us. In the 
Lower ILouse a motion to the effect that ‘*the Imperial Govern- 
ment has failed in its duty to the colony” was not negatived, but 
only defeated by the carrying of the previous question. In the 
Upper (the nominated) House a resolution was carried by a 
majority of 3 (in a house of 49 members), affirming that “ the best 
interests of New Zealand will be consulted by remaining an 
integral part of the British Empire,” but this was carried expressly 
on the strength of the indication of friendly feeling manifested by 
the offered guarantee of tie loan. Had that been refused, New 
Zealand would certainly be already asserting her independence. 


General De Wimpffen has published a letter which puts the 
conduct of the (then) Emperor of the French before Sedan ina 
much less creditable light. It will be remembered that when 
asked about the surrender, Louis Napoleon replied that he had 
no command, and that on that plea he left the disagreeable duty 
of capitulation to a General (General De Wimpfien) who only 
asstmed command on the day of battle in consequence of Marshal 
MacMahon’s wound, and who had not joined the army en- 
gaged till about forty-eight hours before the engagement. 
General De Wimpffen now tells us that the ex-Emperor, 
though repudiating responsibility in relation to the capitu- 
lation, took responsibility, and took it out of his hands, in 
relation to the circumstances which preceded the capitulation. 
The note forwarded to the Emperor by General De Wimpffen 
before the close of the battle of Sedan ran to this effect:—“I 
have ordered General Lebrun to attempt to pass through the 
Prussian lines in the direction of Carignan. Let your Majesty 
place yourself among his soldiers; they will consider it an honour 
to open for you a passage.” ‘* The object of this invitation,” says 
General De Wimpffen, ‘was to spare the Emperor the pain 
of being made a prisoner, and to make use of his prestige in order 
to facilitate a combined movement, without which it was impossible 
to cut through. ‘Lhe Emperor did not consent to that proposal, 
and ordered the white flag to be hoisted unknown to me. At the 
same time, his Majesty sent an envoy with a flag of truce to the 
Prussian head-quarters. In spite of my protest and refusal to 
negotiate, the white flag was not lowered.’’ Such conduct strikes 
us as altogether mean. ‘lo throw on an inferior oilicer a very 
painful responsibility, without even giving him the power corre- 
sponding to such a responsibility, is unworthy of any ruler, and 
will sink Napoleon ILI. even lower still in the opinion of France. 





Dr. Russell, in a letter to the Zimes, from the Crown Prince's 
head-quarters, dated Coulommiers, September 16, gives au illus- 
tration of the ex-Emperor’s military ignorance and incompetence 
which is quite astounding. Ie tells us that he is in a position to 
give an accurate version of the conversation between the Emperor 
and the King of Prussia at the interview before Sedan on the day 
after the surrender, and he asserts that this was part of the conver- 
sation :—** Prince Frederick Charles decided the fate of the day,” 
remarked the Emperor. “ It was his army which carried our posi- 
tion.” ‘Prince Frederick Charles! I do not understand your 
Majesty. It was my son’s army which fought at Sedan.” ‘ Aud 
where, then, is Prince Frederick Charles?” ‘ He is with seven 
Army corps before Metz.” At these words, says Dr. Russell, “ the 
Emperor started and recoiled as if he had been struck ; but he soon 
recovered his self-possession, and the conversation was continued.” 
‘he excuse for such portentous ignorance, if excuse there be, 
is that some of the Army corps which first attacked Marshal 
MacMahon’s on the line of the Meuse were corps which had 
originally belonged to the army of Prince Frederick Charles, 
but had been transferred to the army of the Prince of 
Saxony. Such was the sort of ignorance which first produced 
the war, then caused the French failure, and finally produced the 
French collapse. Napoleon II. was the representative of his 
army and kingdom. 





Consols were on Friday evening 91} to 91}. 
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M. JULES FAVRE AND COUNT BISMARCK. 


HE German invasion has entered on its aggressive stage. 
When M. Jules Favre was told by Count Bismarck that 

the “ principle of territorial cession” was the sine qué non of 
any peace,—a principle the meaning of which has been 
elucidated by the definitive incorporation of Alsace and the 
so-called “‘German”’ Lorraine into the system*of the German 
Federal Government,—the German war ceased to be a war of 
defence. It is true that the German Minister still 
makes military precautions for the future his pretext. But simi- 
lar “ precautions” which take no sort of account of the transfer 
of reluctant populations, who by Count Bismarck’s candid 
confession to M. Jules Favre will regard their new Govern- 
ment as a yoke of oppression, might always be put forward, 
and almost always have been assigned, as reasons for the 
grossest acts of aggression. We are not saying, or meaning 
to say, that this demand of Germany is a yross act of aggression. 
It is a beginning of aggression which is not gross,—which 
for so great a conqueror is very moderate. But we do 
say that the moment you permit purely defensive considera- 
tions to force you into a policy of conquest, you are inter- 
preting self-defence in a sense which might cover the grossest 
possible acts of aggression,—in a sense which certainly did 
pretend to make Austria’s possession of Venetia and Lom- 
bardy a strictly defensive possession,—in a sense which 
might to-morrow be assigned by Turkey for taking a 
border province or two from Greece, or by Russia for taking 
the same guarantees from Turkey. There is no tangible dis- 
tinction at all between a defensive and an aggressive policy, 
except the distinction between a policy the object of which is 
confined to the protection of your own subjects, or of those 
who with all their hearts wish and claim to become such, 
and a policy the aim of which goes beyond that object, and 
includes forcible conquests, under one pretext or another, in its 
programme. When King William told France on the 11th 
August,—‘‘The Emperor Napoleon, having made by land and 
sea an attack on the German nation, which desired, and still 
desires, to live in peace with the French people, I have assumed 
the command of the German armies to repel his agyression, 
and J have been led by military events to cross the frontiers of 
France,” he gave the hope to all Europe that the war would 
as far as he was concerned cease, so soon as he should have 
effected the defeat of the French arms, and taken every security 
short of conquest for the future. He has disappointed that 
hope. He has received offers which, as is not denied but 
virtually affirmed by his own Minister, fall short of what Ger- 
many desired on/y by not conceding ‘the principle of a terri- 
torial cession,’’—in other words, the cession of Alsace and a part 
of Lorraine. He is now carrying on the war solely to compel 
that cession, From this moment, then, the war is aggressive 
on the part of Germany, and defensive on the part of France. 
No doubt it was an aggression which was to be expected, and 
which France by her conduct had fairly earned. No doubt, 
as human nature is constituted, great conquerors will never 
stop short at the point dictated by reason and justice. No 


doubt, Germany is only doing what England in her place might | 


have done, and what France in her place would have not only 
done, but far surpassed. Still, none the less, our sympathy 
with Germany must cease from the moment when, having it in 
her power to secure a glorious peace, with every guarantee 
except conquest,—if conquest Je a guarantee,—for her own 
safety in future, she determined to pursue the war for the 
sake of conquest alone. We shall still hold that the triumph 
of Germany has been an incalculably less evil to the world 
than would have been the triumph of France. We shall 
still hold that, for a conquering power, Germany shows 
moderation. But we have no guarantee how long that 
moderation will last, when once the conquering spirit begins 
to prevail. And already the sympathy of England,—which 
is worth extremely little, no doubt,—is rapidly passing over to 
the power which proffered a hearty acknowledgement of wrong 
and guarantees that that wrong should not be repeated, and 
proffered them in vain. 

But it is said that whether Germany were unreasonable or 
not, M. Jules Favre and the Provisional Government were 
criminally weak in not catching at the chance of putting an 
end to this hopeless resistance on the best terms they could 
secure,—that they were guilty of a false and unpatriotic pride 
in not venturing to undertake the unpopular duty of convincing 
France that to persevere in the struggle is simply hopeless, and 











unjust and ungenerous in pressing this view with almost a tone 
of triumph against France, and heaping something like ridi- 
cule on M. Jules Favre and his colleagues for their determi- 
nation to defend Paris to the last. For our own parts, while 
entirely sharing the view that the military position of France 
is almost hopeless, we consider that the decision of the Pro- 
visional Government was, under the circumstances of Count 
Bismarck’s conditions, the wisest to which they could have come 

and we believe that we can make their resolves appear reasonable 
and perhaps wise to our readers. The situation was this. Count 
Bismarck insisted, as the German official report tells us, on 
the “principle of territorial cession’ as a condition sine qué 
non of peace. In his conversation with M. Jules Favre he 
gave this general interpretation to his principle,—“ The two 
departments of the Bas Rhin and Haut Rhin, with a part of 
the Moselle, Chateau Salins, and Senones,” which M. Jules 
Favre understood him to ask for as “indispensable,” but 
which the Germans say were only spoken of provisionally, the 
“principle of territorial cession” being alone indispensable. 
Count Bismarck repeated several times, ‘‘ Strasburg is the key 
of the House, we must have it.” M. Jules Favre declared that 
these terms were such as the Provisional Government absolutely- 
could not accept, but yet, if time were given to consult the 
Constituent Assembly, they would, he said, resign their pro- 
visional powers into the hands of that Assembly, and leave the 
Assembly free to take its own decision. After this announce- 
ment the question for discussion became one on the condi- 
tions of an armistice. Count Bismarck offered, says M. Jules 
Favre, an armistice of fifteen days, on condition Strasburg, 
Toul, and Phalsburg (the German accounts say Verdun) were 
at once surrendered, and that in case the Assembly met in Paris, 
one of the forts commanding Paris, say Mont Valcrien, were put 
into the hands of the Germans. M. Jules Favre remarked that 
they might as well ask for Paris itself, on which this condition 
was given up, it being understood that the Assembly would meet 
not in Paris but at Tours, but the Germans insisted on the other 
conditions, and insisted further that the garrison of Strasburg 
should be made prisoners of war. These, then, were the con- 
ditions the Provisional Government had to consider,—a 
disheartening armistice, one of the terms of which was that an 

unsurrendered garrison, which had fought for France the 

greatest fight of the war, should be made prisoners of war, 

as introductory to a peace involving the cession of reluctant 

populations, which had hitherto borne the whole brunt of the 
battle, totheenemy. Now, we think it absolutely obvious that. 
the acceptance of such an armistice would have left no real choice 
in the hands of the Constituent Assembly as to the acceptance of 

the peace,—that it would, in fact, have been equivalent to the 
conclusion of peace there and then by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and rather a mean form of so concluding it, as appearing 

to cast on the Constituent Assembly a responsibility practically 
taken out of its hands. <A truce which involved a voluntary 

surrender to the enemy of the most gallant of the defenders 
of France, as yet unvanquished, as well as the surrender of 
three fortresses, however likely to fall, would have taken the last 
vestige of spirit out of the garrison of Paris and the French 

people. No people is more easily demoralized by the confes- 
sion of faintheartedness on the part of rulers. How could 
any Minister go seriously to a Parliamentand ask if it would 
or would not continue a war after a fortnight of surrendering 
of fortresses, the bravest of brave garrisons having been volun- 
tarily abandoned to the enemy, and the Germans having been 
employed all the time in bringing up along all the lines of 
railway the heavy siege guns for the attack? You might as 
well take a quart or two of blood from a pugilist and then tell 
him to goin and win. This, then, at least, is beyond question, 
—the proposed armistice could only have been accepted by the 
Government if they had determined to have peace on any terms. 
If they had had any other thought on these heads, it would 
have been pure madness. And even if resolved on peace, it 
would have been a mean and underhanded way of making it. 
It would have been far more candid and open to conclude 
peace, and call together the Constituent Assembly only to 
ratify the act of the Provisional Government. 

But then comes the further question,—was it incumbent on 
the Provisional Government as patriots and wise men to con- 
clude peace? In answering that, we must remember, first. 
that in all probability the chances of successful resistance 
do not appear nearly so hopeless to M. Jules Favre and his 
colleagues, as they appear to us. We ourselves should not be 
easily persuaded that with an army of 300,000 men behind 
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strong fortifications, and the military resources of the pro- 
yinces not half exhausted, the chance of any prolonged resist- 
ance to invasion was hopeless. We should not easily consent 
to give up Kent and the Isle of Wight with such an army, 
even though blockaded by one of double its number, still in 
existence. It would be wholly unreasonable to suppose that 
the English view of the hopelessness of the struggle is that of 
the Provisional Government. <A brave and bellicose nation 
hardly can believe in conquest, and cannot believe it 
at all in such circumstances as those in which the French 
are now placed. Again, had the Provisional Government con- 
sented to the terms refused, there was every chance, not to 
say certainty, of an emeute in Paris and of their own deposition, 
—and that most fatal of possibilities, a headless nation raging 
furiously against the chiefs of all parties for their incapacity 
and treachery. Had the Republican leaders been guilty of 
what would have seemed a national treachery after the great 
downfall of the Empire, France would have ceased to have 
faith in any government, and we might have seen her unity 
broken up, her population disorganized, her most violent men 
forming local parties in every quarter of France, and no autho- 
rity anywhere sufliciently respected to restore the peace of 
society and the prestige of law. Compared with such a result, 
a siege of Paris, however bloody and fruitless, in which the 
existing leaders will have the means of showing their fortitude 
and their patriotism, is a slight evil. Undoubtedly there are 
crises in a nation’s life when even a fruitless resistance to the 
foreigner is the absolute condition of future order, and we sin- 
eerely believe this crisis in the life of France to be such a one. 
The nation is writhing under the belief that the incapacity 
and corruption of the Emperor’s rule have betrayed it to 
Germany. Let it once believe that similar incapacity and 
treachery are at work among the moderate Republicans, and 
there would be along interval of anarchy in France. We do not 
believe that the Provisional Government could have made 
peace on the terms offered without being disowned by Paris, 
and plunging the whole country into distrust and division. We 
do not believe that it could have accepted the armistice with- 
out in an under-handed and discreditable form compelling the 
conclusion of peace. As the Germans had made up their 
minds for conquest, we believe no better course, fatal as it 
seems, could have been decided on by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, than to fight on till the nation sces,—if it must see,— 
the hopelessness of the struggle as clearly as neutral observers. 
And we have no sympathy with that frigid spirit of English criti- 
cism which, because it understands how hopeless the contest is, 
throws all the blame on a Government which has perceived,— 
justly we think,—that hopeless or not, it must be more con- 
spicuously hopeless before it can be discontinued without utterly 
disorganizing France. The sin of the war proves, as usual, to 
be infectious. Till now, as between the two peoples at least, it 
was an undivided burden on the shoulders of France, and the 
Germans were utterly guiltless. Now they are assuming their 
share of the guilt, by the terms on which they insist; and if 
France thinks that repentance does not involve the sur- 
render of her own hapless countrymen of the border, till Paris 
has at least fought and suffered, though it be in vain, to 
redeem them, that is so far a sign of the nobility that lingers 
in the heart of France, and not a matter to deserve our 
Pharisaic pity and contempt. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE WORKING-MEN. 


fJXMIE Prime Minister in receiving the working-men’s depu- 

tation on Tuesday did not, at all events, copy Mr. 
Lowe's ostentatious timidity. If we gather rightly the drift of 
his closing remark, he is at least considering the duty of doing, 
—what we hold that the Government ought already to have 
done,—formally protest against the avowed German purpose 


of annexing provinces to Germany against the will of the great 


majority of the population. We hold the principle that the 
law of conquest and the military interests of States ought not 
to be permitted to overrule the political liberty and aflinities 
ef the great majority of the inhabitants of any State, to be 
now so widely accepted in Europe, that it would be simply 
absurd to regard any expression of opinion by England or any 
other power in a matter of this kind, as an infringement of 
neutrality. We might almost as well at once declare ourselves 
unwilling and afraid to offend Prussia under any circumstances 
whatever, as to urge Mr. Lowe's ridiculous excuse of the danger 


of wearing our neutrality “very thin indeed,” as a reason for | 


not speaking out strongly against the creation of new Vene- 


day on which the old Venetian question was solved. If 
we have rightly interpreted Mr. Gladstone's last interroga- 
tion to the working-men, he is not disposed to pass this over, 
though he has already, we think, passed it over too long. 
The King of Prussia has already de facto annexed Alsace 
and what is called “German” Lorraine (though as yet 
without Metz, for the very excellent reason that it is 
not yet taken), by his arrangements for governing them as 
a German State,—his order, for instance, for the organiza- 
tion of their postal service by the postal authorities of the 
North-German Confederation, while in all the rest of the 
conquered country the postal service remains on the “ pro- 
visional basis,”"—and it is full late for the formal expression of 
the regret with which England sees the German disposition to 
dispose of the fate of a population of over a million of people 
without any reference to their own wishes. Still, it is better 
for our Government to express formally this view now than not 
to express it at all, since our silence could by no possibility be 
ascribed to anything but a craven motive. We should never 
have allowed France to annex the Rhine without an expression 
of English opinion of the strongest kind,—and perhaps some- 
thing more than an expression of opinion of any kind. The only 
difference now is that Germany has the motives of resentment 
and revenge, and what at least she affects to think prudence 
for the future, to excuse an act of public wrong which in the 
ease of France would have been purely gratuitous and without 
excuse. The wrong itself is not the less. The people of 
Alsace and Lorraine will not suffer less in their annexation to 
Germany than the people of the Rhine Provinces would have 
sulfered in their annexation to France. If we are not faint- 
hearted enough to start at the sound of our own voice when 
saying something disagreeable to a victorious power, we ought 
to lose no time in recording the dissatisfaction with which the 
English Government and people hear of a German resolve which 
puts durable peace out of the question, and is apparently 
excused by the Minister of Germany only on the ground that 
durable peace is necessarily out of the question in any case. 
But on the other part of Mr, Gladstone’s reply to the work- 
ing-men there is even less reason to congratulate him. We 
see no objection to the attitude of reserve assumed by our 
Government towards a Provisional Government which, even 
by the declaration of that Provisional Government itself, is not 
yet sanctioned by any constitutional act on the part of the 
country. So long as the Provisional Government is dealt with 
as a de facto government whieh deserves provis‘onal and semi- 
official, though not full official recognition, the political exi- 
gencies of the case are sulfliciently satisfied, and it seems hardly 
desirable that England should anticipate the judgment of 
France. But when Mr. Gladstone justifies his action in this 
matter by referring to the precedent of Lord Palmerston’s 
dealings with the Government of the Empire, he is not frank, 
and has availed himself of the inaccurate information of the 
gentlemen who waited upon him to mystify them and lead 
them into a mistake. Nothing can be more certain than that 
the reserve now shown to the Provisional Government of Paris 
is not in accordance with the precedent of 1851, but in direct 
opposition to it. Mr. Gladstone said to the working-men, “ The 
contrast had been drawn between the alleged hasty recogni- 
tion of the Empire in 1852 by Lord Palmerston and the tardi- 
ness of the present Government. But what were the facts ? 
Lord Palmerston did not acknowledge the Empire until after 
it had been sanctioned and confirmed by the vote of the 
French people, and Her Majesty’s Government were 
equally prepared to recognize any Government in France 
that might be confirmed by the voice of the people of 
France.” Now, nothing can well be more misleading 
and inaccurate than this statement. The French Empire 
was not recognized by Lord Palmerston at all, but by the 
Foreign Minister of Lord Derby’s Conservative Cabinet of 
1852, Lord Malmesbury, about a fortnight before the Con- 
servatives went out of power. But the ministry of the 
President who carried the coup d'etat was recognized by Lord 
Palmerston, and was very improperly recognized before the 
vote of the French people had confirmed the coup d'etat. The 
vote was not taken till 21st December, 1851. On the 5th 
December, within three dys of the coup d'etat Lord Palmer- 
ston wrote to Lord Normanby, then our Ambassador in 
Paris, “I am commanded by Her Majesty to instruct 
your Excellency to make no change in your relations with 
the French Government ;” and of this despatch it was that 
| Lord John Russell said, in explaining the quarrel which sub- 





| sequently arose as to Lord Palmerston’s next despatch, “that 


tian questions in Europe on the very morrow of the| despatch embodied the solemn and final decision of Her 
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Majesty’s Government, approved of by the Queen.” Lord 
Palmerston himself, as it is well known, went even further, 
and expressed in a despatch (dated 16th December, and also 
written before any popular vote had been taken) his own 
personal approbation of the coup dctat. And Lord John 
Russell, while quarrelling with him for doing so, on the formal 
ground that he had not shown the despatch to the Queen nor 
received the sanction of the Government for its transmission, 
expressly admitted in the debate on the subject, that the 
despatch did substantially express his own personal view 
on the coup d'etat, and Lord Palmerston was careful to 
explain that the despatch was a mere condensation of the 
general view arrived at by the Cabinet: nor was this contra- 
dicted, but virtually conceded, by Lord John Russell. Hence 
no blunder as to the nature of the precedent furnished by the 
conduct of our Government in 1851 could well be more complete 
than Mr. Gladstone’s. 
ratified by the vote of the French nation,—did undoubtedly 
destroy entirely the constitutional character of the President’s 


Government, and revolutionize it as completely as if it had 
I J | 


also replaced the President himself by some other ruler. Yet 
by the order of the Government, with the sanction of the 
Queen, Lord Normanby was told that this revolution was not 
to introduce any change into his relations with the Administra- 
tion,—as distinct and formal a recognition of the new Govern- 
ment as one can imagine. Furthermore, the Secretary of 
State volunteered on his own behalf an opinion which, he 
said, without contradiction, was substantially the opinion of 
the Cabinet, that the President had been justified in the revo- 
lution which he struck,—and all this before the people had in 
any way ratified the act. If that wretched precedent,—a pre- 
cedent, as we quite agree, which, as a general rule, ought to be 
sedulously disowned and not followed,—had guided the Govern- 
ment at all, what they would have done would have been 
to instruct Lord Lyons that the change in the Government 
should not in any way alter his relations with the French Ad- 
ministration, and to follow it up by a despatch from Lord Gran- 
ville expressing his cordial personal approbation of what had 
happened. This would, indeed, have been a far more worthy 
proceeding than that of the British Government in 1851. In 
that case, the revolution, which the Cabinet and Throne were 
in such haste to acknowledge and approve, was a revolution 
deluged in blood, and followed by a severe repression of con- 
stitutional liberty. In this case, the revolution was absolutely 
bloodless, and was accomplished in the cause of constitutional 


liberty. 


balance the most 
which we then made in the other direction. 
so or not, Mr. Gladstone, in justifying the 
reasonable course which he has resolved toa 
least to have expressed his own hearty disapprobation of that 
indecent official haste to recognize a Government born of crime 





L 


lopt, ought at 


and tyranny, which was so great a blot on Lord John Russell 
and his Cabinet in 1851, and his hope that it would bea 


beacon for future Governments to avoid, and not an example 
for them to follow. 


THE “TEMPORAL POWER.” 

S we are apt to take a good deal more notice of a great 
i fire in the next street than of those vast hydrogen 
cyclones in the Sun, whose flames over millions of 
miles, so it is not perhaps unnatural that in watching the 
military agony of France, we have paid far too little attention 
to an event which is as much more important than its proxi- 
mate cause, as is an explosion in the centre of our system 
than a wee bonfire on the surface of one of its smallest planets. 
The relative strength of France and Germany is but the 
incident of a generation, which, as it has changed in one 
direction with t 
just as well change in another direction with the growth of 
another set of periodic causes ; 
reverses of France and successes of Germany which need be 
more than temporary, nothing in them which marks the end 
or beginning of an age. But the death of the Temporal Power 
of the Papacy, if death, as we believe, it proves, is a phenomenon 
of quite another order of historic importance. 
as it has succumbed, after a duration of some eleven hundred 
and fifty years, to the National idea,—(the question to be 
addressed to the people of the Papal States is, we are 


sweep 


told, to be whether or not they desire an “Italy one and 
indivisible,”)—an idea against which it has only made 


The coup d'ctut,—at least till it was | 


It may fairly be questioned whether we did not owe 
the French people an official mistake on the side of liberty, to | 
unworthy and disgraceful) official mistake | 

Whether this be | 
intrinsically quite | 


he growth of one set of periodic causes, may | 


there is nothing in the great | 


Succumbing | 





‘head daring the last twenty years by the aid of the Emperor’s 
| French garrison, the fall of the temporal power really marks 
jan epoch if not as important as the great political revolution 
| epoch of the last century, or the great philosophical revolution 
of the century previous, at least much more so than any which 
only dates the relative predominance of one nation and the 
| inferiority of another. The end of the Temporal Power 
means the failure of an experiment of great grandeur, to 
|which all the energy of the most popular and successful of 
‘Christian Churches has been heart and soul devoted. It 
means the failure of ecclesiastical ideas to override the affini- 
| ties of national and popular feeling. It means a confession of 
| the impossibility of making a church do duty for a nation. 
(Tt means a practical demonstration that a civil government 
| built upon a theological system and a dogmatic theory, is a civil 
|government built upon the sand. The Ultramontanes have 
often told us that “ the rains descended and the floods came, 
j and the wind blew and beat upon that house, and it fell not, 
'for it was founded on a rock,’”’—the rock of Peter. To this 
| the world can now reply that at least as far as civil govern- 
{ment is concerned their assertion is false,—for “it fell, and 
|great was the fall of it.’ The “infallible” Church, after 
1150 years’ trial, has failed to construct a single solid society or 
| government rooted in the conscience and affections of the 
|people. The domestic feelings of Christendom triumphed 
| over the Church at the time of the Reformation, for she 
attempted to override instead of pacifyingthem. The national 
feelings of Christendom triumph over her now, for the same 
| reason ; she has not sanctioned and sanctified the political 
| aspirations of nations, but, on the contrary, striven to crush 
jthem. Hence the slow dwindling of the political power of 
| the Papacy, up to the moment of its recent dissolution. The 
secular power of the Papacy arose from the most natural 
| possible causes. When the Goths and Lombards invaded 
| Italy, the only power which stood firm and undismayed, was 
| the power which rested on a deep spiritual faith ; and of course 
around it the elements of a new secular society began rapidly 
to crystallize. It has just fallen from causes precisely corre- 
| sponding to those from which it arose. Instead of exerting a 
creative, sustaining, and sanitary influence on the affairs of 
the world, it had for centuries been exerting a cramping and 
destractive influence upon them. Instead of standing as a 
fresh spiritual power among the discords of earthly passions, 
uttering the voice of the purest consciences, and boldly opposing 
the march of stately injustice, it had become a power that 
finessed with Courts for its own temporal safety,—that too 
often blessed princes who had their feet on the necks of 
jthe people, if only they supported the Pope against 
his enemies,—that resisted despotism (as in Poland) only 
when despotism happened to be schismatic,—that withdrew 
its half-formed and faltering blessing on Italian freedom the 
moment it seemed likely to endanger Papal authority,—and, in 
a word, more than compensated the wholesome influence of 
the most spiritual elements in its Christian faith, by its public 
exhibition of political imbecility, helplessness, and time-serving 
towards the powers of the world. The “ Vicar of Christ,” as 
the Popes have all loved to call themselves, gained his temporal 
power because he could honestly say with Christ, «The Prince 
of this world comethand hath nothing in me.”’ He lost it because, 
if he had had at once self-knowledge and candour, he might 
truly have said, at least in his capacity of temporal ruler, “ The 
Prince of this world hath made me his slave; Christ cometh, 
and hath nothing in me.” The fall of the temporal power is, 
in fact, the result of the loss of that spiritual power which the 
Popes once exerted. When they were more truly spiritual 
rulers than the secular powers of the world, they grew in 
strength; when they became /ess spiritual than the secular 
| powers of the world, they lost in strength; when they became 
‘nearly the least truly spiritual of all the rulers of the nations, 
land began to force their alliances and to mould their policy with 
less real concern for the true liberty, strength, and manliness 
of the people under their control, than even the most blun- 
dering and coarse of the popular Governments around them, 
their temporal power was doomed, and awaited but the fall of 
a few artificial props, to expire. 
| But the fall of the Temporal Power is so great an event, not 
j merely because it marks the final failure of the first great and 
serious attempt to push a spiritual theology systematically 
into the political and social outworks of every-day life, but 
because it cannot but modify the attitude of millions towards 
the authority of the only Church which wields a really great 
external authority,—an authority independent of the spiritual 
truth it preaches,—over the imaginations and consciences of 
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men. The ‘Eternal City’ has been a sort of standing monu- 
ment to the power of that Church and her great place in 
history. The Pope has been a spiritual power standing apart 
from all the world, in the capital of that old pagan empire 
over which he triumphed,—nay. at the centre, we may say, 
of all human history,—on an island which defied the gross 
authority of political States. The Roman Catholics have 
been quite right in their almost instinctive feeling that this 
position of his had a great charm for the imaginations of 
men,—that his subjection to the authority of any secular 
power would have dissipated that charm, destroyed his 
unique position, and assimilated his position to that of the 
ordinary religious potentates of earth, the various patriarchs 
and archbishops who are subject to the laws of their respec- 
tive States, and are unable to emancipate their minds from 
the influences which those laws naturally exercise. With the 
temporal power that distinctive position departs. Wherever 
he stays or goes, the Pope will have to reckon with the powers 
that be. Even if the Leonine city should be permanently left 
under his rule, he will not be able within so narrow a realm 
to bid defiance to the civil laws of the city and kingdom from 
which that realm is hollowed out. The tradition of centuries 
will be broken. The singular destiny which has appeared— 
no doubt, very falsely — to protect him absolutely from 
the rude interference of human polities, will be at an end, 
There will no longer be a spot of earth where a Roman 
Catholic penetrated with the ecclesiastical system in which he 
has been educated can live without incurring rude collisions with 
the actual life of the age. The protective system established 
over the conscience,—which, however, in the Roman States has 
unfortunately not proved inconsistent with such great con- 
cessions to the spirit of the world as the establishment of 
State lotteries.—will have to consult everywhere the con- 
ditions imposed by the morale of the political Societies amidst 
which the Church finds herself. Undoubtedly, one great fas- 


cination of Roman Catholicism will have disappeared. Home | 


will have become Ron.an as distinguished from Roman Catholic. 
The Vatican will be only one of the curiosities in the capital 
of Italy; and foreign Catholics will criticize the “ Italian” 
influences at work upon the Vatican. The cosmopolitan cha- 
racter of the Church will necessarily suffer. Those who 
submitted to the Roman Pontiff may hesitate to submit to 
the Italian Pontiff. The mere authority of the Pope 
must dwindle; his spiritual authority will again begin 
to depend on his spiritual character, on the severity of his 
justice, the boldness of his resistance to wrong, the truthful- 
ness of his intellect, the sincerity of his humility and love. 
As his prestige departs, he will be driven back on his real 
spiritual resources, and the weak and bad and narrow-minded 
Popes will have less and less power to rule the Church. 
Again, the fall of the Temporal Power, directly it is seen 


to be permanent, will strike a final blow at the theory of | 


the Pope’s infallibility. For the Pope, when “speaking + 
cathedrd, and in discharge of the office of Pastor and Doctor oi 
all Christians,” and defining “ by virtue of his supreme apos- 
tolic authority,” has committed himself to the view that the 
temporal power is necessary in the divine plan to the execu- 
tion of the spiritual duties of the Vicar of Christ. And now 
the very Pope who has expressed himself on these matters 
with the greatest clearness and vigour, and who has just been 
declared infallible in all such utterances, is deprived of the 
temporal power under circumstances which seem to promise 
that that deprivation will be final. Can there be a harder 
blow at the doctrine of the infallibility of this organ of 
the Church of God? Can there be a heavier blow at 
the external authority of the Church which declared that 
infallibility? Of course, it will not strike home till the 
world sees that the Temporal Power is gone, not to be 
restored; but this, we imagine, it will begin to see 
very soon. That the Roman Catholic Church may continue 
to live, in some sense or other, by its theology, and its doctrine, 
and its social spirit, after the assumption of final authority 
which has hitherto been its great distinction from all other 
Churches, is universally rejected, we think very probable and 
desirable. 
tion must precede such a resurrection. It must die to dog- 
matic authority before it can live again to spiritual influence. 
The history of the Temporal Power of “The Vicar of Christ ” 
has, indeed, been a strange parody on the history of him whose 
Vicar he claims to be,—of him of whom it is written that when 
he “ perceived that they would come and take him by force to 
make him a king, he departed into a mountain himself alone.” 
His “Vicars,” on the contrary, as they proudly term them- 


selves, when they have seen the people coming by force to take 
away their kingdom, have summoned all the powers of the 
world to defend and fortify the mountain on which they are 
enthroned,—not alone, but among palaces and courts. Hitherto 
there has almost always been some one of these powers which 
thought it its interest to lend that aid. Now, for the first 
time, that aid seems likely to be permanently withheld. The 
sceptre is departed from the Pontiff and the lawgiver from 
between his feet ; and he has to learn once more the lesson of 
the Early Church, how to leaven with spiritual leaven a world 
in which he exerts no external power. It will be a hard trial, 
and one that will lead to the decomposition and reorganiza- 
tion of the Roman, and perhaps many other, Churches, 
before its full effects are seen; but still we will believe that 
the death of the Temporal Power will issue in the resurrection 
of a truer spiritual power than Europe has had any experience 
of during centuries of petty ecclesiastical tyrannies, and not 
very much less petty ecclesiastical rebellions. 


THE INVESTMENT OF PARIS. 

\ ITI the fall of Strasburg the war enters distinctly on a 

new phase. So long as that stronghold held out, the 
advance of the Prussian armies far into the interior of France 
appeared somewhat daring to the popular imagination. To 
leave two great places like Metz and Strasburg in the rear, one 
of them held by a still powerful French army, besides a 
number of minor fortresses blocking up the lines of communi- 
eation, and to oceupy the field army in attacking from such a 
base a great capital and fortress with the whole invaded 





But the death of the present and visible organiza- | 


| lines of investment have been drawn. 


country rising in arms,—was a course of action which had a 
| superficial aspect of imprudence. Of course, the Prussian 
Generals must have known what they were doing; that the 
| hostile fortresses behind them were sufficiently accounted for, and 
| some of them would soon fall; that their communications were 
safe enough ; but outside spectators, unless those who observed 
earefully, could hardly have the same conviction. Now, how- 
| ever, the aspect of the war must change even to the popular 
imagination. First the minor fortress of Toul, which was the 
most troublesome to the lines of communication, blocking the 
/ only railway on which the advanced armies depended, was 
| obliged to capitulate, and now the fall of Strasburg has left 
| only one great fortress in the Prussian rear, It is apparent to 
| every one now that the attack on Paris has no very special 
| hazards; that it is made from a secure and not very distant 
| base, for Alsace itself is now the base; and that the invading 
| force has nothing immediately to fear from an insurgent 
country. Germany, it is obvious, must have thousands of 
men to spare for a field force to cover its sieges; so that the 
| besiegers of Paris, as of Metz, have nothing to reckon on but 
'the foree within the walls. On Paris, then, every attention 
must be concentrated. Afterwards, if a field army can be 
raised to attempt its relief, the operations in the field will 


| compete with the interest of the siege, but for the present 


there is no hope except in what Paris itself ean do. 

What is the nature of the attack on Paris? Only a few 
weeks ago it was a common enough impression that a siege of 
Paris in any strict sense of the word was impossible. The 
popular mind refused to entertain the impression that the 
surrounding of so great a circle was possible to any army, 
however large. The attack, it was said, must be made on 
some particular front, leaving the city some communication 
with the outer world ; or if an investment were attempted, the 
besiegers’ lines would be so long as to invite successful sorties, 
ending in the separation of the attacking force. That some 
| such notion was entertained when the fortifications were 
built appears to be pretty well established. But as it is 
actually being conducted, there is nothing peculiar in kind 
‘in this siege of Paris. In degree it differs from every 
siege recorded, and is truly an operation of unparalleled 
magnitude ; but all the expectations of some peculiarity in its 
' nature, on account of the size of the fortress, have as yet been 
‘disappointed. The Prussians have sat down before it in 
| regular form, have invested it as completely as fortresses are 
| usually invested, and evidently mean to attack it as they have 
attacked Strasburg if the resistance is long enough continued. 
It will help the imagination if we state in detail how close the 
There are some points 











'in the later news which are a little dubious, but on the 19th 
and 20th of September, according to bath French and Ger- 
man official sources, a very distinct position had been taken 
Paris within the enceint» is situated on the Seine, just 
the Marne, the river as it runs from 


up. 
below its confluence with 


, 
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east to west and south-west dividing it very nearly into two 
equal parts, and after leaving the city making a quick turn to 
the north, so as to face the entire western front of the enceinte 
at the distance of about a mile. This curving of the river, 
which has had great influence in determining the sites of the 
forts, has also affected the lines of investment. Both forts 
and investing lines are in two great divisions. On the north 
and east the forts extend in a convex form from St. Denis, 
at the extreme northern point which the Seine touches, to 
Nogent, on the Marne, almost due east of the city, forming 
the first great division of the forts; and on the south the 
forts extend, almost in a straight line, between the Seine on 
the east just before its confluence with the Marne to the Seine 
on the west at Issy, near the extreme southern point of its 
course after leaving the city before it bends to the northward, 
forming the second great division of the forts. There is another 
fort on the western side—Mont Valcrien—just beyond the 
Seine and in a loop which it forms, supported by another fort 
at Genneviliers recently constructed; but the curves of the 
river, while impeding attack, also facilitate a mere invest- 
ment, the river interposing an obvious obstacle to the move- 
ments of small parties. Tence, on the one side, the lines are 
drawn from Pierrefitte, just a little north of St. Denis, to Pont 
Brie-sur-Marne, a little to the east of Nogent, forming a con- 
cave line round the convex one of the forts; and on the 
other from the Seine on the east to Sévres and Bougival, the 
two southerly points of the Seine’s course after leaving the 
city. On the east a tongue of land between the Seine and 
Marne must also be strongly held by the besiegers, to maintain 
communications ; but roughly speaking, the above lines, with 
a less display of force to observe the passage of the Seine on 
the west between Bougival and Pierretitte, ensure the perfect 
blockade of Paris. All the way the distance kept from the 
forts is very little more than a mile, as may easily be found 
by observing the distance from the forts of DPierrefitte, 
Le Bourget, Bondy, Brie-sur-Marne, Joinyille-le-Pont, Creteil, 
Villejuif, Bagneux, Meudon, and Stvres, which are all places | 
mentioned in the official accounts as in Prussian possession. 
The investment of Paris is thus complete, and in the fashion 
of a force which not only blockades, but means to press the 
siege closely by every agency that is known to the military art. 

Of course, though complete in appearance, the investment 
may be really defective, and the military authorities prove 
right after all, in consequence of some accident happening 
through the over-extension of the besiegers’ lines ; but as yet, 
to all appearance, the besiegers have employed ample means. 
Altogether, in the operations round Paris, seven corps, which 
would give a force of 250,000 men, are mentioned, apart from 
any supports that may be coming up. Opposite St. Denis and 





| 











carried and occupied by the division of General Mandla 
and the enemy suffered considerably. In all the three 
affairs the enemy had the worst of it. All this seems a 
great success for one day, but then come the doubts, An 
aeronaut who left Paris on the morning of the 23rd 
at 8 o'clock speaks of the affair at Le Bourget ag 
having already occurred, so that the Lille despatch 
cannot be very accurate. More than this, a balloon which 
arrived near Rouen, having left Paris on the 24th, contains 
copies of alleged official despatches which are inconsistent 
with the Lille account. According to these, the affair at Le 
Bourget may have occurred on the 22nd,—we believe it 
really occurred in the night between the 22nd and 23rd, ag 
the electric light is stated to have been used—and it endedina 
retreat, as was also the case with the reconnaissance at Pierre. 
fitte. In the affair at Villejuif, again, all that is claimed is that 
General Mandlay’s division had definitively established itself on 
the heights of Villejuif, and that works which the enemy was 
trying to erect were demolished; but this is a very different 
thing from saying that the heights were carried and occupied, 
which would mean that the Prussian line had been driven 
in at this point. The report, moreover, speaks of the Prussians 
as occupying L’Hay, Chevilly, and Bagneux, which are quite 
close to Villejuif, and as news from Paris, vid Tours, a day later, 
speaks of Villejuif as still Prussian, we are bound to infer that the 
success, whatever it was, was of the most meagre description. 
Most probably, as Villejuif is close to Fort Bicétre, some 
French troops were enabled to post themselves somewhere on 
the heights, but still under the guns of their own forts, and 
still leaving the heights themselves in Prussian hands. But 
these are all the alleged French successes, exclusive, perhaps, 
of some damage to Prussian outposts, which were too auda- 
ciously pushed near the forts, such as the outpost of St. 
Cloud, towards Mont Valcérien. Looking at the great extent 
of the investing lines, and the strong positions occupied, we 
see at once how little these reconnaissances effected, or could 
ever be intended to effect. 

The prospects of the besieged, to say the least of it, look- 


/ing at the question in its military aspect only, are very 


Not only is the investment complete, with little 
speedy relief, but the siege itself began with a great 
disaster. The defenders did not calculate on being driven so 
speedily into the city. They occupied strong ground on the 
heights of Sceaux to the south, extending from Meudon to 
Villejuif, and if they had been able to hold this ground, the 
investment would both have been retarded and have required 
to be made on a much longer line. The defeat of this attempt 
on the 1th was, therefore, a great misfortune, and in point 
of fact, as we learn from the diarist of the Vaily News with 


eloomy. 
hope of 


. | . . . 
on that side are the 4th and 12th Saxon Corps, under the| the besieged, produced no small depression. All day while 
. ° . : . ey > = ms . - 
Crown Prince of Saxony; on the east the Prussian Guard, in| the action was going on, the citizens were anxious for news from 
advance, we may suppose, of the Royal Head-Quarters at | Clamart and Meudon, and it was not inspiriting to learn from 


Ferri¢res ; and the Crown Prince has under him on the south | 
and south-west the Sth, 6th, and 11th Prussian Corps and the 
2nd Bavarian Corps. <As the lines we have described are | 
little more than thirty miles in length, such a force should 
almost be suflicient to hold them against any enemy, though | 
the Prussians, no doubt, calculate at first on the rawness of | 
the troops opposed to them. The truth is, that when mili- 
tary authorities predicted the impossibility of investing Paris, | 
the conception of armies so large and so easily handled as | 
those of the Prussians did not exist. Relatively to the armies 
called out, Paris, with all its size, is no bigger than many a} 
large town which has stood a siege in other days and occupied 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of an invading foree—as 
Mantua did in the Napoleonic invasion of Italy. In point | 
of fact besides, the besiegers have not yet been shaken in their | 
grip of the city, which is so far a proof of the sufliciency of | 
their means. There have been a great many confusing 
reports from the French side, by balloon and carrier-pigeon, 
since the 20th, but we can only come to the conclusion that | 
the siege has not been interrupted or checked. The German | 
official accounts distinctly say that there has been nothing 
but affairs of outposts of no importance; and, carefully | 





scrutinized, the confused French accounts show very | 
little real success. They all relate to alleged fight-| 


ing on the 25rd, on which day three important reconnais- | 
sances were made,—one at Pierrefitte, another at Le Bourget, | 
in the same neighbourhood, and a third at Villejuif, 
on the south of Paris, where the most conspicuous success | 
is claimed. According to a despatch alleged to have been 
received at Lille by a carrier-pigeon, but emanating from an | 


the runaways that the strong position had been captured, 
and every avenue to the city closed. Besides, the possession 


'of this corner uncovers to the besieging army a weak part of 


the fortifications. At Stvres the besiegers are close up, not 
only to the forts, but to the enceinte, and we can hardly 
wonder that Parisians, on the gloomy day of the 20th, were 
beginning to measure the distances of their respective houses 
from the sites for batteries which the Prussians had seized. . 
In a purely military view, then, the besieging force cannot be 


‘considered to have before it an unusually formidable task. 


They have not to attack a fortress of the impregnable sort, 
with strong outworks at all points, and which is hardly acces- 
sible at all. They have got very near, and may soon enough 
force an entrance—a part of the city attacked being already 
under their guns. Such a position of the besieging force at 
the very beginning of the defence was certainly not contem- 
plated when the works were planned. 


THE GERMAN ARGUMENTS FOR ANNEXATION. 

JOW that Count Bismarck, both in his conversations with 
L Jules Favre and his diplomatic circulars, has virtually 
adopted the arguments which have for some time past been 
used by some German writers and speakers to justify annexa- 
tion, it is important that those arguments should meet with 
a careful consideration. What may be the exact terms on 
which the Prussians are prepared to insist is not material. 
The principle of annexation, the transfer, as Mr. Gladstone 
says, of people fiom one power to another without their 
consent, is the real question at issue. Count Bismarck may 


authority in Paris not described, the heights of Villejuif were | claim a great deal with the view of securing a little, and 
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while the claim may be flagrantly unjust, the real amount | 
that it covers may be unusually moderate. If we assume 
that the French fought for the left bank of the Rhine and 
the Germans for Alsace and part of Lorraine, the first de- 
mand would clearly be out of all proportion to the second. 
But the fact that one party begins a war of aggression does 
not justify the other in retaliating. Even Count Bismarck, 
we believe, does not say, “‘ You wanted the Rhine, and there- 
fore we must have the Vosges.” The Germans attempt to 
base their claim on much higher ground. They say that 
their own safety from French attacks requires a better 
strategical frontier than they have at present ; that Alsace and 
part of Lorraine are, in almost every sense, German territory ; 
that they were taken from Germany, but still belong to it by 
history, position, and language ; and that while their fusion 
with Germany will be easy, their loss will not be a vital 
blow to France. Some of these views are maintained by 
Professor von Sybel in a letter to the Avilnische Zeitung. 
Others are advocated with more violence in a pamphlet 
by Professor Wagner. Many more German writers are to be 
found repeating with tedious iteration the grand sentence of 
the present Rector of the University of Berlin,—that the 





Germans are “the most sober, the most just, long-suffering, 
peaceful, industrious nation known upon earth,” and proving 
that the only due reward for such virtues must be the spolia- 
tion of the vanquished. As was aptly said by the paper in 
which Professor Von Sybel’s letter appeared, “ we are called 
upon to conquer Metz in order to show that we are incapable 
of conquest.” 

If there is any truth in the argument that Germany needs 
protection from France, the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine may have a political justification. Necessity, which 
Milton describes as the tyrant’s plea, cannot be unfairly 
invoked on the field of battle. We will assume that 
when the Germans profess to be afraid of France, and 
that when they represent themselves as incapable of ag- 
gression, they are speaking with sincerity. But although 
they may convince themselves, they will find it hard to con- 
vince Europe. Unbiassed spectators of the war of 1866 and 
of the war of 1870 will say that the North-German Confedera- 
tion is far too strong a power to need reinforcement, or to | 
expect an attack for many years to come from any of its 
neighbours. It would be quite easy for such terms to be 
imposed upon France as would render Strasburg and Metz 
powerless for assault, and would deprive them of their 
character of open sally-ports against Southern Germany. [If | 
those fortifications were razed, and the first stroke of work 
done upon them declared a casus bell’; if the French standing 
army was reduced to moderate dimensions and a regular augmen- 
tation of it placed under the same ban, any feeling of vindictive- 
ness inspired by Sedan would be idle. Count Bismarck seems 
to argue that so long as such feelings exist, it does not matter 
whether they are well founded or not, and on the principle of 
giving a child ‘ something to ery for,” he is resolved to feed the 
flame of animosity. But it will make a great difference with a 
nation like the French whether they are sore at the memory 
of defeat or at the loss of territory. When we are told that 
they have not forgiven Waterloo, we may well ask how they 
have avenged it. Does anyone think that if in 1815 we had 
reclaimed Calais as an ancient possession of the British Crown, 
had weleomed it back to us as the German nation now welcomes 
back Strasburg, we should have been allowed to keep it un- 
molested? The cynical remark made to Jules Favre, ‘ As we 
shall shortly have another war with you, we intend to enter 
upon it in possession of all our advantages,” is worthy of 
a politician like Count Bismarck, but it does not speak well 
for the honesty of the German professions. If a durable 
peace be indeed desired, we should have thought that the 
obvious course was to remove all ground of hostility. An 
attempt to humble a proud foe beyond endurance, to impose 
conditions with which it never can be satisfied, to enforce 
them by multiplying sufferings and bringing the horrors of 
war home to every village and every family, may be successful 
for the moment, but will leave bitter seeds of retribution. 
Prussia’s own history in the early part of the century might 
have taught her this lesson. She tells us now what she has 
to avenge. Does she wish that France should have the same 

memories ? 

The pretext that a country which, according to its own 
organs, is “avowedly the strongest military power in Europe,” 
cannot be safe without a better strategical frontier is so trans- 
parent that the more rational German thinkers abandon it. The 
Kolnische Zeitung, while admitting the strength of the German 

















| claim to Alsace and part of Lorraine, can only urge that the in- 


corporation of kindred territory is not to be regarded as con- 
quest. On this principle, Germany demands an accession of 
territory because that territory once belonged to her; and 
though it is true that this is not the ground put forward by 
Count Bismarck, yet it justifies any claim he may advance. 
The strategical argument, which is allowed to be unfounded, 
covers the revolutionary principle of nationalities, which was 
so adroitly handled in favour of the Germans and against the 
Danes in Schleswig-Holstein. Facts and figures are brought 
forward to show that a large proportion of the inhabitants 


of Alsace and Lorraine speak German, and _ therefore 
they can have no right to object to a fusion with 
Germany. Whether they will object or not is a matter 


of very slight importance. Count Bismarck never seems to 
have taken their wishes into account, and Professor Wagner 
proves very much to his own satisfaction that they ought not 
to be considered. Germany is assured that either in one 
generation, according to this Professor, or in a century, accord- 
ing to another Professor—von Sybel—the Alsatians will be 
reconciled to their lot ; and even if these predictions are not veri- 
fied, the Prussian Government will care little. .\ power which 
joined in the partition of Poland, which was on the point of de- 


| claring war to assist Austria in keeping Lombardy and Venice, 


which has freed the Germans of Schleswig-Holstein from a 
foreign rule by imposing it on the Danes, might dispense with 
linguistic and historical arguments. But as some apparent re- 
gard is shown to the public opinion of Europe, and Professors, 
at all events, have lucid intervals of justice, it is well to see 
how the consent of a population is to be got over. Professor 
Wagner tells us that if the Alsatians have a right of voting 
on the question of annexation to Germany, they would equally 
have a right of voting at any subsequent time on the question 
of separation from Germany. That would bring us back to 
the point in controversy between the Northern and Southern 
States, and as the American war decided that no single Staie 
had a right to leave the Union, so no single State can have a 
voice about joining. In all these matters the whole nation 
must decide, and a popular vote is worthless unless it is that 
of the whole. Had the question of the absorption of Hanover 
in the North-German Confederation been decided by the votes 
of the whole North-German Confederation, the Particularist 
party in Hanover would have been overwhelmed ; and it the 
whole of Germany voted now as to the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine, it would be carried by an immense 
majority. There is something refreshingly simple in this 
conception of popular voting which disguises the doctrine of 
might is right under a thin veil of constitutionalism. Accord- 
ing to this rule, every vote would be in favour of annexation 
because it would be the vote of the annexers. The Empress 
Catherine might have spared herself a good deal of bribery 
and intimidation in Poland by taking a plebiscite in Russia. 
low long it would be before Holland found itself voting away 
its liberty and joining North Germany, while Belgium threw 
itself by the same impulse into the arms of France, Switzer- 
land divided itself between the various adjoining Powers, the 
Italian Tyrol fell to Italy, and the German States of Austria 
divorced themselves from the rest of the Empire, only one who 
combines the functions of a prophet and a professor can say 
with certainty. 

The result of the new Prussian propaganda is that the peace 
of Europe is to be protected by the growth of a formidable 
power which demands fresh frontiers to keep off the weak ; 
fresh territory to show its moderation; fresh fortresses as 
guarantees of a distaste for aggression. Such a contradiction 
in terms is only to be found in one of the characters of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s play of “Put Yourself in his Place,” who 
exclaims, “I’m a man of peace,—I’ll fight you for five shil- 
lings.” I[t is all very well for the Germans to say that they 
will content themselves with the French provinces that speak 
their language, and with the frontier that is marked out as 
theirs by nature. When they have once tasted the sweets of 
conquest they may not be so moderate again, and the provoca- 
tion they now offer to France may serve them as an excuse for 
further inroads, if they succeed in the new war which they 
expect, and which they challenge. 


SCIENCE IN ITS CONDESCENDING MOOD. 
( NE of the most impressive incidents of the very interesting 
ceremonial which took place on occasion of the laying of the 


first stone of the new buildings for that great Lancashire 
‘University of the busy,’ Owens College, Manchester,—and 
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let us here breathe parenthetically the hearty wish that funds | for us poor parsons as well as for men of science and philosophers?” 
may flow in upon it from every side,—was the entente cordiale | Professor Huxley would, we believe, if he had answered candidly, 
established between Theology and Science in the persons of the | have replied in the negative to both assertions. He would have 
Bishop of Manchester and Professor Huxley, of whom it may | said, ‘ Certainly our theories, however complete, will never solye 
perhaps be said, without any extreme figure of speech, that | the problem of the great moral and spiritual phenomena with 
“like torrents from a mountain source, they rushed into each | which men are surrounded; but none the less I must reply 
other's arms.” Science has, indeed, been in the relenting mood | that there is xot a place for you poor parsons as well, if, 
lately towards the clergy, only there has been that flavour of | instead of assuming indeterminate problems as indeterminate, 
compassionate toleration about the language of the scientific | and solving them practically by the best lights you can, you 
high priests which hardly looks like any sense of equality or really | will assume that you have transcendental solutions of these 
reciprocal desire to learn, each from the other. As the Bishop of | problems, for which there is no sort of evidence, and speak 
Manchester observed, probably with great justice, as well as with | of certain hypotheses which are to my mind not only doubt- 
that deeper sense of humility which becomes the Christian side of | ful, but highly improbable, as if they were at the very core of 
the great controversy, he (the Bishop) reads the speculations of | truth.’ Again, to Bishop Fraser’s fine appeal to the men of 
the physical philosophers with the profoundest interest, probably | science :—‘‘ If they will only believe that we are not sceptics in 
with ‘‘ much more interest than they would bestow on any specu- | disguise, or charlatans trying to palm off upon the world some- 
lations of mine.” And that is quite the impression which the benig- | thing that has been found to fail; if they will only believe that 
nant language of the great physicists, as they encourage the clergy | we want to tread as they tread, calmly, step after step, where we 
to go on in their praiseworthy endeavour to open their minds to | find our remedies have succeeded, I think they will allow that we 
truth, leaves upon us. For example, Professor Tyndall, at the | are searching after truth,—the only truth that I care to find\— 
British Association, was quite kindly in his language towards | practical trath,—truth that will elevate man in the scale of being, 
this well-meaning class of persons, whom he treated as a form of | and I think they will admit that we are trying to follow out truth 
very slow boys needing a great deal of patience, but to whom | by strictly scientific methods,”—we believe that Professor Huxley 
it was possible to teach something at last,—a view to which | in less genial moments would have replied that while he gives such 
we are far from denying a certain amount of truth, could the men | men as Dr. Fraser full credit for not being charlatans, and for 
of science only see that there is a converse to it more or less } heartily believing what they profess to believe, yet that he could 
applicable to themselves. ‘‘ Clergymen,” said Professor Tyndall, | not at all admit that in their mode of dealing with misery and 
in this gracious mood, ‘* have as strong a leaning towards scientific | crime they are following genuinely scientific methods, since their 
truth as other men, only the resistance to this bent,—a resistance | method involves asking people to accept not merely provisional 
due to education,—is generally stronger in their case than in others. | human principles, like self-denial and love of your neighbour, as a 
They do not lack the positive element, namely, the love of truth, | cure for the evils of the world, but speculative beliefs of a highly 
but the negative element, the fear of error, preponderates,”—an | transcendental kind as the life and root of those principles. 
account of the matter which seems more affable than accurate, if | Ile would have said, ‘ When we scientific men discover a remedy 
Professor Tyndall's account of the distinctive attitude of a man of | for any physical evil, say small-pox, the rationale of which 
science in these matters,—that he has “as little fellowship with the | we do not understand, we do not put our remedy on any other 
Atheist who says there is no God, as with the 'Theist who professes than empirical grounds; we say,—where it has been tried there have 
to know the mind of God,”—bea correct one. In that case, surely, | been so many fewer illnesses and deaths than where it has not 
the blunder of the believer in Christian theology is not due to the | been tried, but we do not say,—believe this or that theory as to 
negative characteristic of fearing error too much, but rather to the | the ultimate source of the disease in order that you may have 
positive characteristic of loving too much that which is not, in | faith in our remedy. And so you ‘poor parsons,’ if you want to 
Professor Tyndall's belief, truth. What the Christian Theist follow a strictly scientific method, should say,—practise the life of 
clings to, is the knowledge he has received, or believes that he has | disinterested labour and self-denial, and you will find the moral 
received, of the character and actions of God, and no reasoning in | benefit; but you should not say,—believe in this historical revelation 
the world can ever prove that this is a ‘‘negative element " due tothe | of the divine character, of which the evidence is to many minds 
fear of error. quite inadequate, én order that you may be the better able to live 

Then, as to Professor Huxley, it might seem at first sight | a life of disinterested labour and self-denial.’ We cannot feel any 
that he sincerely wishes for an entente cordiale between faith doubt, with the knowledge we have obtained of Professor Huxley's 


| 


and science, for he exclaimed in his heartiest way in reference | mind by constant study of his Jay sermons, but that this is his real 
“It embodied a spirit and a feeling | view of the matter, if, indeed, he did not virtually betray it to be 
which have not always been exhibited by men in his position. | 80 even at Manchester, by the ‘ conspicuous absence ’ of speculative 
O si sic omnia! Had such men always filled the Episcopal office, | theological and moral studies from the list he gave of lessons 
and had the same spirit always animated Nonconformist ministers | which he considered essential to supplement the lessons of physical 
as that which has been expressed by my friend who has just sat | Science. Me dilated on the importance of a class of lessons which 
down, I incline to think there would have been no cause of antag- | keep scientific men from becoming ‘dry as dust,” on the value of 
onism between science and religion, an antagonism which does not | history, especially on account of ‘the enthusiasm ” which, ac- 
really exist, hut which is the artifice and creation of men.” Yet | cording to Goethe, the knowledge of history imparts ; he dwelt on 
we cannot help saying, notwithstanding our profound respect for | the study of the beautiful, in art and music; but he completely 
the intellect of Professor Huxley as one of the most real and | omitted from his list of lessons which save men from being dry 
sincere, as well as one of the most commanding now amongst us, | as dust the one alluded to by Bishop Fraser as lying at the root 
that this docs read to us exceedingly like an amiable flourish of | of what may be called moral medicine,—the lesson, which if it 
after-dinner geniality. Does Professor Huxley sincerely believe | only be true, clearly does more than any other,—create rivers 
that his lay sermon on the parable of the automaton chess- | of water in a dry place, and turn “ the dry ground into a spring- 
player, and the battle of life as carried on between man and ing well.” It can hardly be doubted, we think, that in declaring 
the inexorable forces of nature,—a battle from which he so | that could all the clergy only take Bishop Fraser's liberal ground, 
carefully sought to exclude the influence of faith,—is not | ‘there would have been no cases of antagonism between science 
in the distinctest possible contradiction to the spirit of religion, | and religion,—an antagonism which does not really exist, but 
at least as that spirit is understood by at least nine hundred | which is the artifice and creation of men,” Professor Huxley was 
and ninety-nine out of every thousand who use the term at | scarcely true to his own more deliberate faith,—was, for a moment, 
all? Are not his favourite ‘ agnostic” creeds, and the altar | sinking his convictions in his geniality. 

on which he has more than once professed to lay his offerings,— | For in fact, however condescending modern science may be 
that inscribed “ to the Unknown God,”—absolutely hostile to that | in its sociable after-dinner moods, those who represent best its 
enthusiasm of love to God and faith in God which are the simplest most characteristic types of thought are religious men ouly 
and most universal elements of a “religious spirit’? You may in one sense,—in admitting that awe and wonder are the 
feel wonder and awe for ‘the impenetrable mystery and secret of , natural and legitimate attitudes of the miud towards the 
creative principle, while strenuously denying that anything 
‘sufficiently specific is known of that original cause to justify 
faith and love. And they deny it not only in fact, but in 





to Bishop Fraser's speech, 


the universe,’ but you cannot feel love and faith. When the Bishop 
of Manchester said, in reference to the labours of Professor Huxley 
and his colleagues, ‘I ask him, and those who were with him, 


whether, after all these physical, material, and intellectual theories principle. Their only canon of proof is that laid down by Pro- 
which they hold have been developed to the uttermost, they will 
solve the problem of the great moral and spiritual phenomena with 
which men are surrounded, and whether there is not also a place 


fessor Tyndall, who asserted at Liverpool that the assumption that 
Professor Huxley is a reasonable being is merely a working hypo- 
thesis grounded on the observation that he usually behaves as if he 
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were one,—a ‘ working hypothesis’ not, on the whole, so sure as 
that which concludes the existence of an undulating ether, on the 
ground that the phenomena of light occurs precisely as if there 
were such an ether. Apply such a doctrine as this to the religious 
sense, and it would naturally yield that which we see reason to 
think our great physicists really hold,—namely a profound justifica- 
tion for awe and wonder in relation to the creative cause, but no 
justification for the feelings entertained by Christians, or even 
Theists, towards a God infinitely holier (in the best sense we can 
give to that word) as well as wiser than man. The modern science, 
disguise it as we may, rejects all evidence of causes, whether 
ealled divine or not, which cannot be verified, as ‘ working hypo- 


theses’ in science are verified, by minute explanation of what is! 


known and minute prediction of phenomena hitherto undiscovered 
and unknown, but discovered by the aid of the hypothesis itself. 
Bishop Fraser and Messrs. ‘Tyndall and IHluxley may dine 
together as often as they please and unite as heartily as they 
may on the neutral ground of institutions like Owens College, but 
they will never reconcile their real premisses of thought, as 
Professor Hux'ey in his benignant mood was almost inclined 
to fancy that they could. The phenomena of the universe, 
though they are not ultimately inconsistent with the ‘ hypothesis’ 
of what we mean by a perfeetly holy God, would never lend that 
hypothesis the scientific strength which the physicists demand for 
their best accredited ‘ working hypotheses.’ If we have no avenue 
to God but such as science demands for the scientific discovery of 
cause, religion in the Christian sense,—an act of faith and love,— 
is a monstrous pretence. It is impossible to pray to a hypothesis 
of the intellect. It isa mockery to justify belief in God on the 
hint of Bishop Fraser,—we do not for a moment suppose that he 
meant it for an adequate justification of religious belief,—that a 
strict induction shows that those who hold this belief sueceed 
better in extinguishing the moral evil of the world than those who 
do not. ‘There is a real antagonism between the assumption of 
the physicists that all knowledge rests on the same method, the 
scientific method of proof, and the assumption of the Christian 
theist, who, if he is clear of head, must hold that God can convince 
the conscience and the heart, of His life and ILis power, without 
satisfying the intellect. It is impossible to maintain truthfully, if 
we accept Professor Tyndall's test of truth, that all the phenomena 
of the universe happen ‘as if” they were due to a cause possessing 
in the highest degree holiness, as human beings interpret holiness. 
Those of us who hold the existence of such a God with a confidence 
as profound as we give to our own existence, cannot pretend to do 
so on the strength of any inductive verification of a working 
hypothesis. ‘Those who preach, as the physicists preach, that all 
our knowledge comes in one channel, and is to be submitted to the 
same tests as our knowledge of inductive science, preach a principle 
which must be for ever in conflict with religious faith ; and it is 
rather a pity, we think, that this real and profound intellectual 
issue should be disguised under the ententes cordiales of after- 
dinner reconciliations. Bishop Fraser and Professor Huxley can 
reverence and respect each other as two men so good and wise 
ought to do, without either of them blinding himself to the fact 
that they do hold irreconcilable principles of thought, which no 
amount of candour and geniality either can or ought to conceal. 





THE TRADE OF MURDER. 

HE case made out at the Central Criminal Court against 
Margaret Waters, one of the two women charged with the 
wholesale murder of children in a baby-farming house at Brixton, 
is so complete and clear that there can be no doubt of the justice 
of her sentence. Whatever may have been thought before as to 
the possibility of the death of some of the children being caused 
by such neglect as would amount to manslaughter, it is evident 
now that there was an organized system in that house, that 
children were *‘ adopted” with a view of being slowly murdered 
by starvation and narcotics, and that the child Cowen fell a victim 
to that treatment. The merciful forms of our criminal procedure, 
which restrict prosecutions to one thing at a time, made it 
impossible to give legal evidence of facts that add infinitely to 
moral certainty. We cannot but connect the children which 
were taken away from the house at night having a cape, or a hood, 
or a shawl on, which were ill and silent when they were taken 
away, and which never reappeared, though the clothing sometimes 
came back, with the bodies found under railway-arches wrapped in 
rags or brown-paper or in things that had belonged to Waters or 
her sister. We cannot but remember that the accused women had 
received at least forty children in four years, that there were 
eleven children in the house when it was searched, and that of the 








nine taken to the workhouse four died from the effects of 
starvation. As a matter of law, the Lord Chief Baron was 
quite right in telling the jury that these circumstances must 
not influence their verdict. If it appeared that the child 
Cowen died from natural causes, or from neglect which fell 
short of being intentional, the fact that other children had 
been murdered at the same time would not make the accused 
guilty of his murder. But the jury were also told that in 
estimating the likelihood of the child Cowen having diced from 
natural causes, or of the neglect falling short of being intentional, 
they might properly take into account the treatment of those other 
children. It was only by this means that cumulative evidence 
could be introduced at all, and even then its effect was carefully 
restricted. But there was enough to satisfy the jury that the 
woman Waters was guilty of murder, and we are not at all sure 
that her sister Ellis would have escaped if the case against her had 
not been stopped by the Lord Chief Baron. 

A review of the facts connected with the child Cowen shows us, 
no doubt, that Waters took the active part in procuring him from 
his grandfather, and that she had the chief management of the 
house at Brixton. We first hear of her in connection with an 
advertisement offering to adopt a child on payment of a small 
premium. A musician named Cowen, living at Brixton, wrote to 
the address given in this alvertisement, and made an appointment 
at some railway-station witha person calling herself Willis. This 
person turned out to be Waters, and to her care Mr. Cowen con- 
fided the illegitimate child of his daughter. The child, which was 
then a very fine, healthy child, was taken away on the 17th of 
May. A premium of £2 was paid with it, Waters at first refusing 
to take the money and having to be pressed to take it. She said 
at the same time that £1 was only mentioned in the advertisement 
to prevent numbers of applicants, and she gave an account of 
herself and her husband to show that she was not in want of 
money. ‘The next thing Mr. Cowen heard about the child was 
from a police-serjeant who had also answered an advertisement 
about adoption, and had heard from a Mrs. Oliver. Going to a rail- 
way-station with the serjeant, hesaw Mrs. Oliver, who turned out 
to be Ellis, and who was wearing the same dress he had seen 
upon Waters at a similar interview. Ellis was followed home, 
and next day the house was searched. Eleven children were found 
there, five supported by a weekly allowance, and these five in fair 
condition ; the rest adopted children, lying huddled on a sofa, 
dressed in foul and wet clothes, looking thin and wasted, all of 
them in a sort of stupor, and two of them as if they were dying. 
The child Cowen, such a fine, healthy child three weeks before, 
had scarcely a bit of flesh on its bones, could only be recognized 
by its hair, could not ery, could hardly be wakened when it was 
asleep, and looked more like a shrivelled-up monkey than a human 
being. Waters, being taxed with its murder, told Mr. Cowen that 
he had only given her £2 for its keep. While the house was 
being searched, the children on the sofa were hastily cleaned, 
and bottles of milk were placed beside them. The child Cowen 
was at once taken to a wet-nurse, and for a time it seemed to 
rally; but it soon relapsed into a stupor, and that gave 
place todeath. Want of food while it was young, the administra- 
tion of laudanum, a bottle smelling of which was found in the 
house, and which the doctor called for the defence said ‘killed 
children like a shot,” extreme wasting, the natural result of such 
treatment, and congestion of the brain, were the operating causes. 
It is needless to go through the medical theories started by the 
defence, or to hint at the ‘charitable presumptions” which are 
suggested. The woman Waters’s own statement is conclusive. 
“You only gave me £2, Mr. Cowen.” It was clear that a child 
must starve upon that, and the narcotics enabled it to starve 
noisclessly. ‘Che woman’s after-thought that the child was intended 
for a wealthy couple, and that its death was a great loss to her ina 
pecuniary point of view, is contradicted by her own words as well as 
by the whole of her conduct. If it had been her interest to keep the 
child alive, she would have carefully separated it from those whom it 
was her interest to murder. It is not as if she was so much 
accustomed to the one branch of her terrible trade that her skill 
failed her when she wished to make an exception. ‘The children 
for whom she had a weekly allowance tell a different story. They 
were running about in the open air, were properly fed, in fair 
health, and have since been given up to their friends. It is true 
that they were older children, and the danger of bringing up 
young babies by hand is so great that the deaths are said to be 
thirty per cent. on an average. But here we have the keynote of 
the system. All the adopted children were young babies. “TI 
wish for one as young as possible, that it may kaow none but our- 
selves as its parents,” wrote Mrs. Oliver, in her decoy letter. We 
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may be sure that if an older child was offered there was some 
reason for declining it. ‘The shipbuilder or house decorator did 
not like its looks. It was too old to accustom itself to a new 
family. It would not put up so readily with starvation and nar- 
cotics, and its body could not be disposed of so safely as if it was 
five or six weeks old, 

This consideration throws some light on the practice of the 
Brixton house. Lut tliere is another feature of the system which 
deserves attention. Were those children which were taken away 
at night between 10 and 12 adopted children, or children supported 
by a weekly allowance? If they were the former, and it is true 
that they went to their friends, how came their friends to take 
them back? They would hardly pay the premium for adoption, 
whether it was really £5, or £4, or £2, and then let Mrs. Willis 
or Mrs. Oliver repudiate the transaction. Of course, these child- 
ren may have belonged to the other class, the class which 
lived; but as they were generally young, generally ill, generally 
silent, and were taken away at about the same time of night 
as fresh children were brought back to the house, we should 


form a different conclusion. ‘The railway -stations where 
children were received cannot be far from the railway- 
arches where bodies were deposited, and the shawl in 


which Cowen was wrapped had perhaps just before discharged 
another duty. ‘These, of course, are suspicions merely, but there 
is good ground for them. ‘The way in which the most odious 
features of the system were conceaied from those brought casually 
in contact with it, show the care with which the trade was carried 
on. We do not know what the servant-girl thought of the amount 
of food given to the children in the house, or of the mysterious 
disappearances of those which were ill and silent and slept a good 
deal. A doctor was called in to see the child Cowen, and found 
it suffering from diarrhcea and sickness ; but it does not then seem 
to have been drugged in an obtrusive manner, and though he 
called again twice before the child was taken away, while it was 
gradually wasting to a skeleton, it was not shown him, and 
he was told that it was better. We should have thought the 
doctor's suspicions ought to have been excited by the appear- 


ance of the house, but we know from the servant that the children | 


were always put out of the way when anyone was coming. Mr. 
Cowen, too, seems to have been easily blinded, but the reluctance 
shown by Waters to receive the sum of the smallness of which she 
afterwards complained, was well calculated to persuade him of her 
sincerity. Why she should only take £2 when she might have got 
more is almost the only mystery in the case, but it makes very 
little in her favour. Mr. Cowen said he would willingly have 
given more, but if more had been taken he would hardly have 
believed the story about the shipbuilder. He might give £2 with- 
out inquiries, when he thought it was to be spent on the child’s 
clothes; if he had known that he was paying a premium for 
adoption, he would have seen that the money was an object, and 
he must have asked himself where was the profit. ‘The women 
who advertised for children and showed them a mother’s love and 
care by starving and drugging them, knew that it was 
necessary to act with caution. The parents of illegitimate 
offspring might be willing to relieve themselves of a burden, but 
would hardly be accomplices in murder, Some disguise was 
essential, stories had to be invented, scruples to be lulled in ad- 
vance, grand hopes to be instilled. 
would be ready enough to part with their children, but they would 


be slower in parting with their money, and thus an element of | 


false pretences was introduced against which the accused found it 
vain to struggle. We do not ask whether eighteen months’ impri- 
sonment is a fit punishment for falsely pretending that you will 
take care of a child when it is really your intention to murder it, 
nor is that the technical charge to which Ellis pleaded guilty. 
But substantially she is in the same position as her sister. ‘The 
house was kept by the two women. ‘Lhey both took care of 
the children, and what that phrase means is obvious. ‘They 
went out indifferently in search of fresh victims, and car- 
ried away the old ones indiscriminately. At the time when the 
doctor was called in to see Cowen, that child was under the 
charge of Ellis. ‘There can be little doubt that the two women 
were partners and confederates in the trade carried on at that 
house, and it is an elementary proposition of law that if two 
people are together when a crime is committed, acting in concert, 
and participating in the crime, though one does the act and the 
other merely looks on, both are equally guilty. Indeed, the Lord 


Chief Baron told Ellis when he passed sentence upon her for the 
offence to which she pleaded guilty, that ‘*she must have known 
at the time she held out solicitations to the public, and pretended 
to take children into her keeping, it was the intention so to deal 


It was thought that people | 





with them that the unhappy circumstances should follow that had 
led to the sentence of death which had just been passed upon her 
sister.” If this be so, nothing can be clearer than that Ellis was 
an accessory before the fact to the murder of all the children 
whom she enticed into the house at Brixton, even if she was hot a 
principal in the murder of the child Cowen. 

But while it seems to us wrong that Ellis should have been 
allowed to escape so easily, we must not forget that justice has 
overtaken the other delinquent. It was time that the wholesale 
massacre of children, of which we hear so often under one form or 
another, should be suppressed. ‘There may always be some doubt 
of the expediency of inflicting the most terrible of all punishments 
on the wretched mothers who, at the very moment of birth, or 
shortly after, get rid of their own offspring. ‘The law itself has 
provided a compromise in these cases, and where that is out of the 
question, judges, juries, prosecuting counsel, witnesses, do their 
best to find some other loophole. Where the verdict is inevitable. 
the Ilome Secretary is sure to be moved by a strong recommenda- 
tion to mercy, and though sentence is passed, it is never meant to 
be executed. But when a woman coolly and deliberately takes 
children into her keeping, using such devices as serve to blind eyes 
which are not over-suspicious, and calling in doctors to prescribe 
for slight attacks, while leaving laudanum and the want of food to 
do their work; when fine healthy children are so emaciated in 
three weeks that their bones almost protrude through their skin, 
and are in such a profound stupor that they cannot even cry or 
give one sign of natural life; and when all this is done for a gain 
that seems small indeed for the risk run, but has to be kept low 
both for the sake of increasing the business and avoiding detection, 
ouly one course is possible. Unless we are prepared to say that 
children are not human beings, and are not entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law, the full penalty must be inflicted. We must show 
| by a rigid exercise of severity that baby-farmers are not to be 
| allowed to traflic with infant life, and that murder, which is fearful 
enough when it springs from passion, is infinitely more loathsome 
and more criminal when it is reduced to a business. 





ISTIMATES OF THE ENGLISIL KINGS. 
a ee 
IX.—EDWARD I. 

NHE descent of character from generation to generation is 
liable to great surprises, and full of strange seeming 
caprices of nature, but never in the course of history has there 
been a more singular contrast presented in the characters of a 
father and son than in the case of Henry ILf. and Edward L. 
With Henry the intellectual calibre of the Plantagenets seemed te 
have sunk to the lowest point, just as with John the moral type 
had been most deeply degraded. With Edward, the intellectual 
capacity rose again almost, if not quite, to the highest standard of 
| the family, while morally there was a corresponding and nearly 
equal elevation of tone. If we do not assign to Edward 
the rank of absolutely the greatest of our medixval kings, it 
lis not on account of any deficiency in the breadth and 
| noblonees of his ultimate ends, but on account of a certain 
| narrowness in his conceptions of social relations which in the latter 
| years of his life became more and more apparent in the measures 
to which he had recourse, and which tarnished his reputation 
| with something of the spasmodic violence of unskilful statesman- 
ship. Still, this was only a shortcoming in a truly grand caree3, 
an imperfection in an otherwise remarkable combination of mental 
and moral greatness,—a blot on one of the fairest escutcheons that 
has ever hung in the armoury of kingly achievements. We feel 
that to do justice to a character so strong aud so distinctly marked 
in its main features, and yet so complex as a constituent whole, is 
no easy task; and we give our estimate with some hesitation, and 
with a sense of being open to misunderstanding on the part of our 
readers, from the difficulty we have experienced in making the 

matter clear to our own mind. 

Edward succeeded to the throne in the very prime of manhood, 
not as an untried man, but well known (so far as his character 
had as yet developed itself) to a nation towards which he had 
performed the two functions of repression and conciliation, and 
filled the successive positions of the enemy to insurrection for 
liberty, and the moderator of a triumphant reaction. Ife may 
as well perhaps be introduced to us in the words written after 
his career was ruu, but while the memory of his person and the 
general fashion of his life was still fresh in the minds of English- 
men. A contemporary—John of London—thus describes him in a 
‘+ Commemoratio ” addressed to Edward’s widow, Queen Margaret, 
and though allowance must be made for flattering exaggeration, the 
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main features of the portrait seem reliable :—‘* His head spherical, 
his eyes round, and gentle and dovelike when he was pleased, but 
fierce as 2 lion’s and sparkling with fire when he was disturbed ; 
his hair black and crisp; his nose prominent and rather raised in 
the middle. His chest was broad ; his arms were agile ; his thighs 
long; his feet arched; his body was firm and fleshy, but not fat. 
Ile was so strong and active that with his hand he could leap into 
his saddle. Passionately fond of hunting, whenever he was not 
engaged in war he amused his leisure with his dogs and falcons. 
He was rarely indisposed, and did not lose either his teeth or sight 
Temperate by habit, he never devoted himself to the 
Juxuries of his palace. Ife never wore his crown after the day of 
his coronation, thinking it rather a burden than an honour. He 
declined the royal garments of purple, and went about in the plain 
and common dress of a plebeian. Being once asked why he did 
not wear richer apparel, he answered, with the consciousness of true 
greatness, that it was absurd to suppose that he could be more 
estimable in fine than in simple clothing. No man was more 
acute in counsel, more fervid in eloquence, more self-possessed in 
danger, more cautious in prosperity, more firm in adversity. 
Those whom he once loved he scarcely ever forsook ; but he rarely 
admitted into his favour any that had excited his dislike. His 
liberalities were magnificent.” It would appear that Edward's 
hair as a child was of a light yellow colour, but became dark as 
he grew older. Le was considerably above the average height, 
and very majestic in his bearing. ‘ Ilis left eye had the same 
singularity of the oblique fall of the eyebrow which had marked 
his father’s countenance.” Tis speech was hesitating, but in the 
fervour of his earnestness it sometimes rose into irresistible 
eloquence. Ilis personal courage extended to rashness, and even 
in the chase he wilfully encountered the risk of piercing the stags 
with his sword when they were seized, instead of using the safer 
hunting-spear. We do not know anything of the studious and 
literary side of his daily life, and perhaps in this respect he fell 
below the average standard of the Plantagenets, but we gather 
from a casual notice that he took some pleasure in the perusal of 
the chivalrous romances of his day. ‘The learning of the cloister, 
with which several of his ancestors had been conversant, seems to 
have had as little attraction for him as the clergy themselves had 
while he yet remained in the unimpaired vigour of his natural 
capacity. Such was the man in the external features of his life, 
and with this picture before us, we come to the consideration of 
the underlying stratum of his personal character. 

Edward stands out in contrast to the Sovereigns who had imme- 
diately preceded him in the distinctive character of a Founder. 
Since the Conqueror there had been no King of England possessing 
so good a title to that epithet; for though there was much in Henry 
If. which belonged to the same type of intellect, yet, owing, no 
doubt, in part to the peculiar circumstances of his reign, he did 
not inaugurate any organic change in English society that was 
so permanently influential as that which we owe to the personal 
characteristics of Edward. Henry, indeed, re-established social 
order and a system of administrative justice ; but the ideas which 
lay at the root of his government belonged to a transitional era in 
civilization, while those on which the polity of Edward was built 
up still form constituent elements in our social and political con- 
stitution at the present day. If to the Barons in the time of 
John and Ifenry III. we are indebted for the preservation of the 
earlier landmarks of our national liberties, and the progressive 
conservatism of our national spirit, and if to Simon de Montfort 
in particular we owe the first emphatic recognition of the bodies of 
our representative government, it is to Edward I. that we must in 
justice refer the first regular operation of our present constitutional 
system as the established order of things, recognized as such, 
however unwillingly, by the King as well as by the other bodies of 
the State. ‘Thenceforward the Constitutional system in England 
gained a vantage-ground of precedent from which not all the 
anarchy and misgovernment of succeeding generations were able to 
dislodge it, and with this reign the history of the “ English Con- 
stitution,” as distinctively so called, may be said to begin. 

There was much in Edward's character to render him peculiarly 
qualified to undertake the great office of the inaugurator of a system 
of government. Ile combined the excessive regard for prescriptive 
rights and precedents, which is our national characteristic, with the 
love of system and the administrative martinetism of our French 
neighbours. ‘The excessive /egulity of his mind has been remarked 
upon,* and was at once its strength and its weakness. He 
worshipped precedent, and prescriptive rights found in him a 


by age. 


_* We are indebted for our reference to this essential point in the character of 
Edward to Mr, Pearson, whose sketch of the reign of that king forms the most able 
portion of his yaluable * History of England.” 
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willing and active supporter; and his administrative system, 
whether the mere executive of these, or springing from his own con- 
ceptions of right, was always clothed most scrupulously in the rigid 
forms of legal precision. So far as he himself was responsible for this 
system, it was generally actuated by wise and always by anxiously 
just intentions, though this justice was not unfrequently lost or dissi- 
pated amidst the inexorable logic and unbending formalities of the 
administrative procedure through which it was sought to carry it 
out. In this point of view, his mind was almost too constructive, 
for it rested with a sense of almost equal importance on the sym- 
metry and perfection of the details, and on the main object to be 
achieved. ‘This respect for precedent, this love of orderly proce- 
dure, and this strong sense of justice, were no doubt the results of 
a reaction in Edward's character from the irregularity of the pre- 
ceding reign, in which he had been an impatient but not unob- 
servant spectator, and at first a rather turbulent actor. ‘lhe loose 
and undisciplined state of society during that reign had faithfully 
reflected the nerveless and limp constitution of his father’s mind. 
Unstrung both in his moral and intellectual organization, Henry 
had been the kindly, well-intentioned agent of manifold in- 
justices, which destroyed that respect for authority which is the 
foundation of social order. Edward’s mind was only too rigidly 
strung, and in his excessive desire to prevent licentious irregu- 
larities, as well in the administrator as in the subject, he sometimes 
forgot to allow for the free play of those popular feelings by a 
regard to which the wisest theory must (to be efficacious) be more 
or less limited in its mode of operation. But an excess on this side 
was perhaps called for by the circumstances of the time, and was 
certainly welcome to a people tired of oscillations between licence 
and tyranny. The feeling which Edward managed to impress on the 
mind of the nation, that however severe or even unjust might be 
the operation of his administrative system, he himself was upright 
in his intentions and purposes, tended to calm the troubled waters 
of society, and to establish a sense of permanent legal government, 
the recollection of which was never again thoroughly lost. ‘There 
was the great simplicity of true earnestness in the King’s desire to 
do what was right by his people, and this, no doubt, had the effect 
of taking away from his systematizing the uncongenial imperson- 
ality which often attends the assertion of orderly law. He was a 
lawyer in the keen precision of his intellect, but withal a man of 
strong sensibilities as well as strong personal will. If in one re- 
spect he represented in himself the rigid inflexibility of Law, in 
another his strong personal identification with the Law gave to 
even his most unsympathizing acts something of the effect of a 
personal contact between his mind and that of each of the subjects 
of his administration. Thus while he sank Person in System, he 
personified System itself, and to obey the Law became a synonym 
in the minds of all for obedience to Edward. 

That his legality and systematizing should have been thus blended 
with intense personality arose, no doubt, from another side of 
Edward's character—that in which he presents himself to us as 
a self-willed man, with strong, absolutist tendencies—imperious, 
impatient of restraints, with all the insensibility to suffering in 
others of one who is strong in endurance himself. ‘That there was 
this element—to some extent a conflicting element—in the charac- 
ter of Edward there can be little doubt. It was decidedly in the 
ascendant during the first and during the last periods of his life— 
before experience, and the study of his great master and enemy, 
De Montfort, had sobered him into statesmanship, and again, in 
advancing age, when bodily infirmities and disappointed scheming 
had weakened and embittered his mind. But in the prime of his 
life, which includes the largest portion of his reign, Edward's 
mind was a happy union of these two strangely-coupled elements, 
each of which supplemented and connected the other. He was not 
quite unbearably systematic, because he was also so strongly per- 
sonal in his acts. He was not too imperiously absolutist in his 
ideas, because he had so strong a feeling as to the established 
rights of others. Ife was not implacable or unforgiving in many of 
the great crises of his career, because he was personally so strong 
and self-reliant as to scorn the feebleness of revenge on those who 
were for the time powerless. He had too strong an association in 
his mind between wise mercy and justice itself to be wantonly or 
willingly cruel. It is a fact, that if we except the few last years of 
his life, there is scarcely one, if one, of our English Kings who can 
compare with the poet's ‘ ruthless King” in acts of leniency and 
repeated forgiveness of injuries. ‘That the fiercer spirit was only 
chained, not permanently exorcized, became too apparent ere his 
reign closed ; but the provocation which led to the snapping of 
the restraining bonds had been very great, and while we con- 
demn and deplore the actual outbreak, we must give additional 
credit to the nobler nature which had so long kept the evil 
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passion impotent. If Scotland can justly cast up against him the 
treatment of Wallace and the determined ignoring of that national 
will, which found an organ at last in Robert Bruce, we must 
remember that there is another side to the tale of the Scotch 
negotiations, in which Edward appears as the wise and punc- 
tiliously scrupulous arbitrator between conflicting factions 
in that country, called in by all parties, and acknowledged as 
Suzerain by all who at that time were considered as entitled to 
a voice in the decision of Scotland’s destinies. As far as the 
barons and clergy of Scotland are concerned, the case of Edward 
seems irresistibly strong, and we can have as little sympathy, in 
that point of view, with Bruce as with Balliol or Comyn, or any 
other of the selfish semi-feudal and semi-patriarchal chiefs who 
alternately invited and deceived the English King. It is only 
when we look at the national feeling of Scotland, as it found vent 
gradually, first through the rising but little estimated burghs, 
and then through the leadership of a simple country gentleman, 
that we feel that our sympathies ought to change sides, and that 
Edward, in ignoring this feeling and refusing to see any but 
unauthorized insurgents outside the pale of feudal law, was carried 
away by an unfortunate combination of his excessive legality of 
mind with his imperious spirit, checked as it was at the moment of 
the realization of his wise and long-cherished wish for a peaceful 
consolidation of the two portions of the island. He never suc- 
ceeded in realizing the idea so finely expressed by Wordsworth :— 
“ Tho power of armies is a visible thing, 

Formal and cirewmscribed in time and space ; 

But who the limits of that power shall trace, 

Which a brave people into light can bring, 

Or hide at will,—for freedom combating, 

By just revenge inflamed ?” 
Wales, which has been a fertile source of invective against 
Edward, might well instead claim him as her greatest hene- 
factor. So far as he himself is concerned, his conduct to- 
wards her and her faithless princes seems to have been unexcep- 
tionable, and his leniency towards the conquered and his frequent 
forgiveness of the treacheries with which he was requited, are 
as indisputable as the justice and liberality of his administra- 
tion of the Principality, when conquered, is confessedly remarkable. 
That he turned his attention to the consolidation of the island 
under one system of government, instead of frittering away the 
national strength on Continental projects, is a great merit, and not 
the less so because the extent to which he had committed himself 
to this idea brought on him the severest internal struggle be- 
tween him and his people that he experienced during his reign. 
The retention of the province of Guienne had so completely ceased 
to be an object of national ambition, that when Edward’s sense of 
duty to his Continental subjects called him imperatively to their 
aid, he was crippled and nearly ruined in his enterprise by the 
refusal of his feudal vassals to follow him beyond seas, and 
he found himself, under cover of armed resistance to his demands, 
compelled at last, though the act was wrung from him as if drawn 
from his very life-blood, to grant such concessions and make 
such solid renunciations of illegal practices, that the contest between 
Constitutionalism and Absolutism in England was closed for his 
lifetime, and (through the force of the precedent) virtually decided 
for ever. 

The mention of this struggle leads us to the point in Edward's 
character in which the two sides of it are least easily harmonized. 
It must be remembered that he had received during his early life a 
strong bias against concessions of disputed branches of the Royal 
prerogative, particularly when attempted to be extorted by force 
of arms. Asa King’sson, hein his heart believed in the justice of 
the pretensions of the Crown in these cases, and willing as he was 
to concede to other classes their just rights, he was as unwilling to 
give up what he imagined to be his own. Like a really true man, he 
resisted the more and the longer because it was his intention to keep 
the promise he had once made. He did, indeed, more than once 
infringe on rights which he had virtually promised to respect ; but 
he did so under the strong impulse of national preservation, and 
when his breach of faith was cast in his teeth by the assembled 
Barons, he was affected to tears at the imputation on his honour, 
and excused himself so earnestly, on the plea of the urgency of 
the necessity, that his deprecatory eloquence moved the hostile 
gathering not merely to condoning the offence, but to an addi- 
tional grant of supplies as its constitutional supplement. Asa 
rule, indeed, almost without exception, Mdward’s promise was kept 
sacred by him, and, if given with reluctance, might be safely relied 
upon. And a far greater amount of exaction and severity of 
administration than his would have been endured, while this safe- 
guard remained assured in the national mind. 





seen, he owed his iniscarriage in Scotland),—he hada great respect 
for national opinion where he understood the nation to be really re- 
presented, but none for the popular effervescence which cannot find 
a legal or constitutional channel, but yet represents forces in the 
heart of the nation which no wise ruler should disregard. By this 
irregular outburst of sentiment, both the legal and the absolutist 
sides of Kdward’s character were deeply offended. A demagogue 
and a popular meeting, in our sense of the term, would be equally 
incomprehensible and detestable to him. He had no excessive love 
for his feudal vassals, but he respected their legitimate position, as 
he did that of the civic corporations. But he could not under- 
stand or tolerate the position of a Wallace, who had no legal or 
social séatus as a leader of public opinion in the eyes of the men of 
that century. He resented this spirit of unauthoritative self-asser- 
tion even in the instance of the great Corporation of London, 
when it seemed to put itself forward as a separate power in the 
State, and to dictate terms alike to King and Barons. Much more 
would he resent a less formal representation of popular wishes and 
feelings. He was in his feelings perhaps the most undemocratic 
of all our Kings, though the consolidation of popular rights is 
really owing more to him than to any English Sovercign from the 
Conquest to the great Civil War. 

We have said he loved the Clergy but little. Yet he really saved 
the English Church from entire subserviency to Rome, and ulti- 
mately from pecuniary spoliation by the Holy See. Nor was he 
less careful of what he considered to be the just rights and interests 
of the clergy than of any other body of his subjects. But he was 
determined to destroy for ever the semblance of a dependency of 
the English Crown on the Court of Rome; he would suffer no 
co-ordinate authority in England with that of the English law, and 
he was bent on extending the obligations of law and public service 
over all clerics equally with all laymen. In this he was supported 
by the rest of the nation very heartily, and he felt so assured of 
the isolation of the clergy, and so convinced of the baselessness of 
their claims to exemption, and of the danger of allowing this 
insurgent spirit to go uncrushed, that he instructed a knight to 
address the Convocation ia the following terms:—* Reverend 
fathers, if there be anyone among you who dares to contradict the 
Royal will, let him stand forth, that his person may be known and 
noticed as of one who has broken the King’s peace.” Aud on another 
occasion, a clergyman deputed by his brethren to present their 
remonstrance to the King died of fright at the awful face of wrath 
with which the King received him. By the Statute of Mortmain 
Edward laid the axe to the root of the tree of clerical aggrandize- 
ment, and placed an insurmountable barrier to the subjection of the 
State to the Church, which at one time seemed imminent. 

In his expulsion of the Jews, Edward did not rise above, but he 
faithfully represented, the wishes of all classes of his subjects; and 
if the act detracts from his reputation on a wider platform, it can- 
not be said to have sprung from any special or exceptional cha- 
racteristic of his own. Ile may have hated them always, as a 
zealous Crusader; but asa King he showed no exceptional animosity 
towards them ;—indeed, he raised the murmurs of his subjects by 
alleviating to the utmost of his power the circumstances of their 
banishment ; and by that banishment he, as King, lost a great 
amount of extraordinary and indefinite contributions of mouey. 

‘The private life of Edward, at least from the time he attained 
manhood, was pure and high-toned. It is recorded that in his 
youth he loved to gather around him some of the free-lances aud 
loose buckler-companions of those disordered times, aud gave them 
great licence. ‘This, perhaps, was the origin of the stories of his 
rencontres and personal contests and courtesies with Robin Lood 
and other outlaws of popular fame. But as a husband Edward's 
relations were happy and truly worthy of his great character. 
His first wife, a Castilian princess, was one of the best and most 
devoted of those who bave borne the title of (QJueen, and the attec- 
tion of that stern and resolute man towards her was as deep and 
enduring, But the nature which was not too stern to be full of 
gentle affection towards a high-minded wife became, unfortunately, 
hard and unsympathetic towards an unworthy and effeminate son, 
and England probably suffered not a little from those passionate 
outbursts of indignation which destroyed all confidence between 
father and son, and hence all influence for good on the character 
of the latter. 

We have endeavoured to point to some leading aspects of the 
character of Edward I., but his mind was so many-sided that we 
cannot hope to have fully expressed the Man, although we may 
have given sume idea of the King. He has been frequently called 
the English Justinian, and he certainly combined in himself the 
presence and strong will of an Emperor with the instincts and 


Edward, however, failed in one respect (and to this, as we have | genius of a Legislative Founder. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——>-—_- 
A VESTRY SCENE. 
[To THe Eprror oF THe “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Polvellan, Looe, Cornwall, Scptember 24, 

Sm,—My weekly Spectator has become so gloomy of late that it 
quite depresses me ; indeed, had it not been for the “ English- 
woman in Difficulties * I could hardly have borne the sight of the 
familiar paper. As I have nowhere seen it stated how the new 
Educational Act has been received in remote parts of England, 
and as my experience may amuse your readers, and as it seems to 
point out rather a curious fact, I beg to lay before you the follow- 
ing scene at our vestry when the chairman announced the 
Education question to be the next subject for discussion. ‘Uhere 
advances a very little man with a very long face, our overseer ; 
with asolemn air he holds up certain papers and says, ‘ Gen’lemen 
[N.B., we are very particular about being called gentlemen, 
Radical as we profess to bej, gen’lemen, [ dunno what these 
papers mean; you'd best mind what you're adoing when you 
fills em up; mark my words [here the papers are flung upon 
the table with a tragic air, such as an M.P. might envy], afore 
long you'll have to eddicate other people’s children as well as your 
own, and [looking hard at ine] there ‘ll be another rate.” Up 
starts then a speaker such as Dickens delighted to describe ; 
he enchains the vestry. ‘1 tell yer what, I’m not agoing to 
to be led by the nose [movement, as the French would say]. I’m 
a Dissenter. Ah! and I’m a brother in Christ! Would I go for 
to lay a burden on a poor man’s back (sensation) ; ’tis a hard 
matter to get bread ; let them as is rich pay for the eddication of the 
poor (thunders of applause). Gentlemen, gentlemen [emphasize 
strongly the “gen ”] indeed! they call theirselves to go for to say 
there shall be a rate,” &c., &c. Then another, ** I should like to 
tell people who don’t know Looe (the sarcastic reference is made 
plain by a ferocious stare at me) that there are a few John Bull’s 
in this place,—a rate, indeed!’ I won't waste your valuable 
space with any more ; but I cannot help thinking that the above 
account bears out my wife's prophecy (I trust Mr. Mill will observe 
how | have not appropriated to myself the clever remark of a 
woman), that as sure as the Education Bill passed with a clause 
compelling a rate for educational purposes, the people would all 
say, ** The parsons are at the bottom of it,” so that we have the 
amusing spectacle of the greatest opponents of Mr. Forster's Bill 
getting all the credit of being its chief promoters. ‘This must be 
gall and wormwood to those who look upon this Bill as Earl 
Shaftesbury looks upon * Ecce Homo,” as a thing vomited from the 
jaws of hell. I expect where Dissent is stroug my experience will 
prove to be the experience of other parsons, and the general idea 
will be, as expressed in some newspaper which our overseer pro- 
duced, that the parsons are the cause of this new impost,—the 
Education Rate.—I am, Sir, Xc., A. CHAPLIN. 


THE DISESTABLISHED IRISIL CHURCIL 

{To THe Eorror oF THE “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—l perceive that a correspondent of yours has come forward 
to explain the fact that the Re-endowment of the Irish Church 
is going to be a failure. I do not know if the explanation offered 
will seem more satisfactory to others than to myself, but I con- 
fess I do not understand it. Last year, we are informed, Irish 
Churchmen, with one consent, * besought God to take the matter 
into His own hands,” whether the Irish Church should be dis- 
established and disendowed. ‘‘ God,” says your correspondent, 
‘decided for disestablishment and disendowment.” And_ so, 
according to this line of reasoning, it is absolutely sinful to re- 
endow: it is like endeavouring to thwart a purpose which God 
has solemnly declared is one of His. 

This line of argument appears to me very vulnerable ; but the 
weak point in it, after all, is an assumption which, I fear, Liberals 
will have some dilliculty in attacking. Are we to recognize every 
act of the State as an act of God? If so, the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes was sanctioned by the highest authority, and it 
should have beeu a crime to harbour in England the refugees 
whom Louis XLV. had driven from their own country. If the 
Irish Church Bill was wrong before it passed into a law, it is 
difficult to see how it became right on receiving the Royal assent. 

But I believe I can furnish Mr. Carroll and his friends with 
an argument considerably more cogent. Suppose we recognize 
the Irish Church Act as a right measure, and not a wrong one, 
—does it not follow that if disendowment was right, re-endow- 
ment is altogether objectionable? During the debate on the Irish 
Church Bill, some one put it to Mr. Gladstone that the State 





ought not to deprive a society of its property unless either the 
objects of the society itself were bad, or the society was miscon- 
ducting itself. ‘The objection was one that could not but be 
acknowledged at least as plausible. Mr. Gladstone answered it by 
saying that he considered there was one other ground on which 
the property of a society might justly be taken by the State, and 
that was when the endowments were excessive. ‘The State, then, 
according to Mr. Gladstone’s showing, has diminished the endow- 
ments of the Irish Church because they were excessive. Does it 
not follow that the State has reduced them to what they 
ought to be, and that any man _ proposing to give the 
Trish Church more than the State has left it is actually setting 
himself up against the State? Certainly, if the State was 
right in taking away what was excessive in the Lrish-Church 
endowments, it will be right in taking away any new endowments 
which the liberality of individuals may be eager to bestow upon it, 
—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES GAIRDNER, 
78 Delancey Street, N.W., September 25, 1870. 
(To Tue Eprror oF THE “SrecTaror.”] 

Sir,—As an Irish Churchman who is giving money and time to 
the work of re-endowment, I hope you will permit me to reply to 
the Dublin clergyman who, in the Spectator of the 24th, writes 
to say that God is opposed to our work. I will not discuss the 
logic or the theology of the conclusion that we ought not to re- 
build what He has permitted Parliament to destroy, but I will 
mention that the Irish Church Act has not declared against but 
in favour of the principle of private endowments. Our private 
endowments have been preserved under that Act. 

lt may be true that the age is opposed to State Churches. If 
so, I think the age is wrong. But the age is not opposed to 
private endowments. Stuart Mill (utinam noster esset!) is one of 
the favourite teachers of this age, and he has written most ably 
in their defence. It is not the highest wisdom of this age to do 
nothing for the next. 

It is too soon to call re-endowment a failure. Many, I have 
no doubt, are waiting to see what the Convention will do when it 
meets in October.—I am, Sir, &c., Josernu Joun Murrny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, county Antrim, September 27. 


THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPecraTor.”} 
Str,—You recently directed attention to the law regarding civil 
marriage in Ireland. Permit me to mention my own case, one of 
great hardship to me. 

I am an Englishman, though at present resident in Ireland. I 
am about to be married in England, but must first—whether my 
marriage be a civil or a religious one—give the Registrar here 
three weeks’ notice. ‘This is tolerable, but in that notice I have to 
say that I have attended such a place of worship for one month. 
Physically, 1 am more than slightly deaf; my opinions are not 
strictly orthodox, and yet 1 must go to church in /reland and listen 
to creeds I can’t hear and don’t believe, in order that I may 
perform a simple act of citizenship in my own country !—I am, 


Sir, &c., T. Ss. W. 





THE BRAHMO SOMAJ AND 'THE MISSIONARIES. 
(To tue Eprrok OF THe “SrecTator.”) 
Sin,—In reply to Mr. Vaughan’s letter quoted in last week's 
Spectator, permit me to observe that there are two points at issue 
which ought not to be confounded, viz., (a) the dislike felt by all 
parents, whether Indian or European, to extraneous interference 
with their children’s faith,—a sentiment quite sullicient to account 
for the opposition made by the Indiaus to juvenile conversions ; 
and (/) the question whether the Brahmo Somaj has interfered 
with Gunesh Soondery's freedom of action or conviction, Con- 
fining myself to the latter point, I can state, on the authority 
of Baboo Krishna B. Sen,—1. ‘That no member of the Sen family 
made the offer, attributed to one of them, of supporting Gunesh 
and her family if she would return home. It is conceivable that 
such an offer may have been made by one of her own relatives, 
who (as | before explained) are also Sens, but unconnected either 
by religion or by any appreciable relationship with the family of 
Baboo Keshub C. Sen. But of any such offer the Brahmos are 
innocent. 2. Whatever messages Gunesh may have seut to Mr. 
Vaughan, she has certainly been protesting to her native friends 
that she has no faith in Christianity, and requesting their help. 
How far her words can be relied upon it is impossible to say, but 
her conduct has undoubtedly shown that she was anxious to quit 
the Mission compound. 3. It is true that she is now staying with 
a Brahmo, ** because no Hindoo was found ready to receive her. 
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In fact, the Brahmo gentleman did try if she might be taken 
under the protection of a Hindoo, but in this he was not suc- 
cessful.” Her mother could not, for fear of caste, continue to give 
her shelter at home, and Mr. Vaughan himself admits that she is 
accessible to Christian visitors in her Brahmo residence. 

Unable, however, to believe in her desertion, and seeing that 
the letter given to him by her brother, as from herself, was not in 
her own hand, Mr. Vaughan has since accused the Brahmos of 
forging it. In a letter of his, quoted in the Friend of India, he 
says :— 

“The letter was written by a Brahmist hand, it was put forth to the 
world by a Brahmist editor as the Lond fide production of the young 
widow. The plot evidently was to cut away the bridge from behind 
her, and then make her a Brahmica, &. The virulence of their oppo- 
sition has been patent to all.” 

In reply to this, the Zndian Mirror quietly denies 

“That any Brahmo wrote the letter in question, or knew anything 
about it till it was handed over to a friend of ours by a member of 
Gunesh Soondery’s family. We hear the letter was written by her 
sister and signed by herself. We published the letter in good faith as 
it reached us... .. As to our intention of making G. S. a Brahmica 
. ... sho may return to Mr, Vaughan’s fold, or to her mother, or any 
other family, without the slightest loss or gain to the Brahmo Somaj.” 

It can be no pleasure to any Christian to dwell upon these 
miserable contentions, and I only write of them to clear my Brahmo 
friends from misapprehension. Let me illustrate their real course 
in these matters by this fact. In the large family-house occupied 
by Baboo Keshub C. Sen, his brothers, mother, and other relatives, 
a girls’ school was established some time ago by the youngest 
brother, Krishna B. Sen, himself an earnest Brahmo. ‘This school 
was not a Brahmo institution, either in fact or name. Both secular 
and religious instruction were given by the governesses of the 
American Mission, under whose charge the school was placed. 
‘They would not undertake it unless they were allowed the liberty 
to do as they pleased, and Krishna Sen persuaded the guardians of 
the pupils to agree to this condition for the sake of the education. 
‘They did so, but when Gunesh’s case occurred, all their suspicions 
were aroused; the pupils were removed, and the subscriptions 
withdrawn, and Krishna Sen was reluctantly compelled to give up 


the institution.—I am, Sir, &c., 


S. D. Co.ier. 


POETRY. 


O STRASBURG! 


GERMAN, 


O Strasburg! O Strasburg! du 
wunderschine Stadt, 

Darinnen liegt begraben manch 
wackeror Soldat, 

fin mancher und schiner, auch 
tapferer Soldat, 

Der Vater und lieb’ Mutter bislich 
verlassen hat,— 


Verlassen, verlassen, es kann nicht 
anders seyn,— 

Zu Strasburg, ja, zu Strasburg 
Soldaten miissen seyn. 

Dio Mutter, die Mutter, die ging 
vor’s Hauptmanns Haus: 

‘Ach Hauptmann! lieber Haupt- 
mann! gebt mirden Sohn heraus!’ 


‘Und wenn ihr mir gebet selbst 
noch so vieles Geld, 

Muss doch dein Sohn jetzt sterben 
in weiter, breiter Welt.’ 

In weiter, in breiter, allvorwiirts 
vor den Feind, 

Wenn gleich sein schwarzbraun 
Miidchen so bitter um ibn weint. 

Sie weinet, sie greinet, sie klaget 
gar zu sehr: 

‘Gut’ Nacht! mein herzig’ Schiitz- 
chen! ich seh’ dich nimmer mehr!’ 


THE MYSTERY OF 


BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 

O Strasburg! O Strasburg! thou 
town in beauty clad, 

In thee lies buried deeply full many 
a soldier lad,— 

Full many, and full comely, and full 
brave a soldier lad, 

Who father and dear mother with 
scorn forsaken had,— 


Forsaken, forsaken, for it cannot | 


changéd be,— 

At Strasburg, aye, at Strasburg, 
brave service for to see. 

Tho mother, the mother, she sought 
the Captain's door: 

‘Ah, Captain! dearest Captain! to 
me my son restore!’ 


‘If thou with heaps of silver wouldst 
fill my coffers high, 

In the wide world, in the broad 
world, goes forth thy son to die.’ 


In the wide world, the broad world, 
with his face before the foe, 

Although his dark-brown maiden 
may weep with bitter woe. 

She weepeth, she moaneth, she 
waileth all too sore : 

‘Good-night ! my heart's own treas- 
ure! I shall see thee never more!’ 


H. A. 


EDWIN DROOD.* 


| public. But in point of fact the publishers have hardly given to 
| thefuture readersof Mr. Dickens's latest fragment even as much clue 
| as to the past readers. We think that under the circumstances of 
| a story so carefully and apparently so skilfully plotted and so 
| remarkably broken off, they were bound to have given a facsimile 
| of the vignetted cover in which the course of the story is evi- 
| dently prefigured. And to this might surely have been added 
any instructions received by the artist who prepared that vignetted 
cover,—for some such instructions there must clearly have been, 
Several of the scenes in the actually completed parts are distinctly 
represented on the cover, and the drift of those which are not must 
have been more or less explained by Mr. Dickens to the artist who 
designed them for him. Tor instance, by whom was the lamp- 
light discovery of a standing figure apparently meant for Edwin 
Drood in the vignette at the bottom of the page intended to 
be made? Is the man entering with the lanthorn his uncle 
John Jasper? and what were the directions given by Mr, 
Dickens as to the ascent of the winding stair-case depicted 
on the right hand of the cover? Though we quite agree 
with the publishers that any attempt to complete the tale by 
a different hand would have been an insult to Mr. Dickens, 
and altogether unwelcome to the public, we do think that any 
authentic indications which may exist of the turn he intended to 
give to the story, ought to have been furnished to the readers of the 
fragment,—as even adding to the materials for judging of the skill 
the author had displayed in the first half of his tale. Nor can we see 
how it can be possible that no such indications exist, with this pre- 
figuring cover to prove that he had not only anticipated, but dis- 
closed to some one or other, many of the situations he intended 
to paint. In any case a facsimile of the sketches on the cover 
should clearly have been given in the finished volume. If Mr. 
Fildes, as we suppose, designed the cover as well as the very 
clever illustrations to dwin Drood, Mr. Fildes ust have had in- 
structions which should, we think, have been communicated in the 
‘**advertizement ” to the reader. 

We have seen it asserted by the critics that Mr. Dickens had 
lost, long before he wrote Eidwin Drood, the power of giving to 
his grotesque conceptions that youthful c/an which is essential to 
their perfection after their kind, and consequently to their fascina- 
tion. But may not a great part of the explanation be that the 
critics, before they read Edwin Drood, had lost that youthful 
clan which was essential to enjoying it,—and that they continue 
to enjoy even Mr. Dickens’s younger works more by the force 
of memory and tradition, than by virtue of any vivid and present 
appreciation of their humour? At least, so far as we can judge 
by close observation of those who now read /idwin Drood at the 
same age at which most of us first learnt to enjoy the Old 
Curiosity Shop and Martin Chuzzlewit, there does not seem to be 
any deficiency in the capacity of the rising generation to enter 
heartily into its still fresh humour. We sincerely believe that 
the picture of Durdles, the Cathedral stonemason, and of the young 
imp who stones him home at night, would have been weleomed 
twenty-five years ago with as much d light as was at that time the 
picture of Poll Sweedlepipes, barber and bird-fancier, and his 
distinguished customer, Bailey Junior. We do not, of course, 
mean that dwin Drood is nearly as brimful of humour as Martin 
Few men ever reach a second time the standard 





Chuzzlewit. 
of their most characteristic works, and the American tour of 
Mr. Dickens evidently gave a stimulus to his sense of humour 
which brought it all at once into its fullest flower. But Edwin 
Drood does seem to us nearer the standard of his first few works 
than anything he had written for many years back. It shows his 
peculiar power of grasping the local colour and detail of all 
characteristic physical life, in the exceedingly powerful sketch of 
the den of the East-End opium-smoker; it shows a differ- 
ent side of the same faculty in the abundant and marvellous 
detail as to the precincts and interior of the Cathedral; while 
| all bis old humour comes out in the picture of Miss Twinkle- 
ton’s girls’-school, of Billickin the lodging-house keeper, and 
| in the figures to which we have before referred, of the Cathedral 
| stone mason and his attendant imp. No doubt there are 
| all Mr. Dickens's faults in this story quite unchanged. He 
never learned to draw a human being as distinct from an 
oddity, and all his characters which are not oddities are false. 








Iw the notice prefixed to this volume it is stated that no notes of | Again he never learned the distinguishing signs of genuine senti- 
the conclusion of the story have been found, and that therefore }ment; and just as nothing can be vulgarer than the sentimental 
the publishers have done ‘“‘ what it is believed that the author passages of Nicholas Nickleby and Martin Chuzzlewit, so nothing 
would himself have most desired,” in placing the fragment of | 


Edwin Drood without further 


note or suggestion before the 





* The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
8S. L. Fildes, and a Portrait. 


By Charles Dickens. 
London; Chapman and Hall. 
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}ean, at any rate, be much falser or in worse taste than the 
| sentimental scenes in Edwin Drood. Mr. Dickens could not 
get over the notion that a love scene was a rich and luscious 
‘sort of juice, to be sucked up in the sort of way in which a 
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bowl of punch and a Christmas dinner are so often enjoyed in political, social, and literary movements in that country during 
his tales; aud not only so, but all beauty, all that he thinks recent years, and he presents so distinct a picture in his 
loveable, is apt to be treated by him as if it were a pot of raspberry | brief pages, that even the shortest résumé of his observations, 
jam, something luscious to the palate, instead of something fasci- | to be at all complete, must occupy a good deal of space. At any 
nating to the imagination and those finer powers by which harmony | rate, the chapter ou the ** Baltic Provinces of Russia,” though not 
of expression is perceived. All these faults, which have appeared in | disconnected from the main theme of the book, appears to be well 
every tale of Mr. Dickens from the very first, have not, of course, in | adapted for separate treatment. The link of connection is the 
any way disappeared from this. But they are certainly not more | attempt of the Russian rulers to carry out their new principles 
obtrusive than usual, while the very unusual phenomenon of a story | of government in these provinces, and to Russianize them, 
constructed with great care and ingenuity, relieves the ill-drawn | notwithstanding the distinction and even contrast between their 
and over-coloured characters of much of their ordinary tedium. | past history and civilization and those of Russia Proper. But as 
As mere incidental evidence how little his greatest and most the provinces do not nwnber altogether two millions of population, 
characteristic power of close humorous observation had decayed, | the incidental effect upon them of a policy which was directed in 
take this perfect sketch of the two waiters from Furnival’s Inn | the interests or supposed interests of a vast empire could hardly 
who attend the little dinner which Mr. Grewgious gives in his | seem to matter much in the general discussion. ‘To be dealt with 
chambers :— properly at all, their position must be considered from a separate 

“ Buzzard returned accompanied by two waiters—an immovable waiter | stand-point, if it was of suflicient intrinsic interest to receive a 
and a flying waiter; and the three brought in with them as much fog | full description. It certainly possesses that interest. In sub- 
as gave a new roar to the fire. Tho flying waiter, who had brought | stance Dr. Eckardt’s account is that these provinces are outlying 


rything on his shoulders, laid the clotL with amazing rapidity and | . * 
dexterity * while the immovable waiter, who had aeons sullieen found settlements of Germany—the upper classes, numbering about a 
fault with him. The flying waiter then highly polished all the glasses | ninth part of the whole population, being exclusively German, 
he had brought, and the a waiter looked through — The | while the lower classes—Ksthonians and Letts—know of no 
lying waiter then flew across Holborn for the soup, and flew back again, | ,;.-)-) 04: ee voag See ¥ ee “es 
= then took another flight for the made-dish, oat flew back again, and civilization but German, have been governed for centuries by 
then took another flight for the joint and poultry, and flew back again, | German laws and institutions, have no separate race feeling, and 
and between whiles took supplementary flights for a great variety of | are fast becoming Germanized with their rise in the social scale. 
articles, as it was discovered from timo to time that the immovable | [y this general statement one can see the analogy which these 


waiter had forgotten them all. But let the flying waiter cleave the air Baltic provinces present with the history of civilization in East 
| « > 5 fae 4s 


as he might, he was always reproached on his return by the immovable : es os Y , ; : 
waiter for bringing fog with him and being out of breath. At the con- Prussia itself, and the probability of some interesting differences in 
clusion of the rt by — — oo — — pa i their present condition in consequence of their different fate as 
blown, the a slo waiter gathored up the table-cioth under his ari | the provinces of a non-German State. ‘Che condition of the Rus- 
with a grand air, and having sternly, not to say with indignation, looked | ”, sight ’ Fi . thy Rtn 

on at the flying waiter while he set clean glasses round, directed a | Sian Baltic provinces is thus deserving of study, even if it did not 
valedictory glance towards Mr. Grewgious, conveying, ‘let it clearly be | happen that the power to which they are allied is Germany, just 
understood between us that the reward is mine, and that Nil is the claim | beginning to take rank as a single state and just becoming 
of this slave,’ and pushed the flying waiter before him out of the room. | | contin all Mechsenats cdl Ut Chain ated etinanat OC 

. +++ And hero let it be noticed parenthetically, that the leg of this scessneeedibatatecisiapincs iowa, F e's ed RO TREHCEN GS OF \ICrem 
young man [the flying waiter], in its application to the door, evinced | Opinion 1 favour of protecting German communities against 
the finest sense of touch, always preceding himself and tray (with some- | the encroachment of a foreign state to which they happen to be 














thing of an angling air about it), and always lingering after he and the 
tray had disappeared, like Macbeth’s leg when accompanying him off the 
stage with reluctance to the assassination of Duncan.” 

Did Dickens in his best book ever write a passage of more closely 
observing humour than that, or finish it off with a finer stroke than 
that touch about the flying waiter’s leg preceding himself and 
tray into the room ‘* with something of aun angling air about it ?” 
Any critic who holds that Dickens had lost the youthful ¢/an of 
his humour in writing that passage, must clearly have himself 
lost all the youthful cle essential to the full appreciation of 


humour. Or take another very different touch, in which * the | 


Billickin” rises almost to the imaginative level of Wordsworth 
himself, while recalling the fatal influence which the poor dict at 
her boarding-school has exercised on her life:—‘* L was put in 
life,” she says to Miss ‘'winkleton, ‘*to a very genteel boarding- 
school, the mistress being no less a lady than yourself, of about 
your own age, or it may be, some years younger, aud a povrness 
of blood flowed Jrom the table which has run through my life.” 
Is it possible to miss the analogy to Wordsworth’s fine passage in 
the Prelude ?— 
“ Was it for this 

That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 

To blend his murmurs with my nurse's song, 

And from his alder shades and rocky falls 

And from his fords and shallows, sex! a voice 

That flowed along my dreams?” . 
We think it will be admitted that the Billickin’s metaphor, though 
not exactly the grander of the two, is, at least, the bolder 
inaginative flight. 

However characteristic the faults of the fragment which 

embodies Mr. Dickens's last literary effort, we feel no doubt that 


it will be read, admired, and remembered for the display of his | 


equally characteristic powers, long after such performances as 
Little Dorrit and Bleak House are utterly neglected and forgotten. 


THE BALTIC PROVINCES OF RUSSIA* 





j subject. But the fact that these latter conditions do exist is au 

additional reason why the Baltic provinces should not be for- 
gotten, and why we should look to their connection with Rassia 
as possibly even more fruitful of future consequences than the 
internal development of Russia itself,—as at any rate the most 
probable point of contact for that development with the inter- 
national politics of Europe. 

According to Dr. Eckardt, the circumstances of these Baltic 
provinces—Esthonia, Livland, and Courland—are only cases of a 
jimuch more general phenomevon. Along the 36th parallel of 
longitude, from the White Sea to the ‘Transylvanian Alps, a 
narrow strip of territory, occupying about four degrees on each 
side of the central line, is the scene of a curious conflict between 
races and modes of civilization. ‘The mass of the population in 
each district is of one race, their civilization comes from a 
second race which is overwhelmingly in a minority, and both 
are now subject to a third power, that of Russia, which in 
language, manners, and ideas is entirely foreign to both. ‘To 
the north is Finland, where Swedish is the civilizing clement, and 
the masses of the people are Finns or Lapps ; to the south is Polish 
Lithuania, where Polish is the civilizing element, and the masses, 
| as the name implies, are Lithuanic ; while midway lies the German 
colony of Courland, Livland, and Esthonia, where the masses of 
the people are partly Esthonians, an allied race to the Finns, and 
| partly Letts, a race closely allied to the Lithuanic, which prevails 
| farther south. ‘laroughout all this territory the native masses 
‘have no history and no independent life, deriving everything from 
| the colonists who have conquered and civilized them, while the 
| colonists themselves are the kinsmen of adjacent peoples, just 
'as the now governing power is the representative of another 


| adjacent race. ‘Io add to the interest of the problem, the 
adjacent nations to which the colonists belong take a vivid 
} interest in the affairs of their settlements, and though Dr. 
Eckardt complains of the Germans hitherto having very much 
forgotten theirs, his own statements show that the forgetfulness 


Axbovt six months ago we had an opportunity of noticing this has been far from complete, and that the sympathy between 
book in connection with its principal topics—the development of colony and mother country may easily be revived. ‘The history 
Russia since the Crimean War, and the attempts to organize it on | of the Germany colony has had all the eventfulness which belongs 
x communistic basis ;+ but it was impossible in a single article to | to a settlement that has the misfortune not only to be a frontier 
tive anything like a fair account of all the matters contained. | territory for centuries, but the prize of contests between bigger 
Dr. Eckardt, though his book is not a long one, has been so close powers on either side of it. Rediscovered in 1159 by Bremen 
an observer of Russian history and the mingled currents of the | merchants, the Baltic coast became the rendezvous of German 

* Modern Russia: comprising Russia under Alecander LI.: Russian Communivm ; the | Knights, priests, and merchants, whose numbers increased so mach 
wreck Orthodox Church and ts Sects; the Baltic Provinees of Russia, By Dr. Julius | that between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries they were able 


Eckardt. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. : . : ‘ i 
t “The Modern Russian Polity,” Spectator, April 26, 1870 to form Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland, under the collective 
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name of Livland, or Livonia, into a federative State, ‘which | language is only one of the elements of nationality, and not an 
acknowledged the Roman-German Emperor and the Pope as/| indispensable element, and that “the Letts and Esths are a 
its paramount lords and supreme heads.” The colony only striking example of the fact that a people may retain their lan- 
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maintained itself by sharp contests with its previous inhabit- 


ants and with Russians, Lithuanians, and Danes; but the 
subjugation was effectual, the natives being at the same 


time made serfs and forcibly converted from heathenism to 
Christianity. The immigration ceased in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, but the colony was enabled to defend itself, 
with much fighting, by alliance with the knights of the Teutonic 
order settled in East Prussia. Society in the colony, moreover, 
was for centuries the scene of much internal strife, reflecting in 
miniature the struggles in Germany itself during the middle-ages 
between nobles, citizens, and peasants, and between the laity and 
the Church. Unfortunately, the beginning of the sixteenth 
century found the strife still continuing, and the work of 
Germanizing the natives and raising them from their original 
barbarism hardly advanced at all; when two events of great 
importance happened. The Lutheran Reformation made great way 
in the colony, rendering the continuance of the Confederation, with 
its old complex institutions, impossible; and there was a terrible 
inroad bya Russ-Tatar army, sent to Livland by Ivan the Terrible. 
The land was completely swept and ravaged in a manner to which 
only a Mongol invasion offers a comparison, and to this day 
‘*the number of the population of Livonia has not reached the 
height at which it stood previous to that invasion.” ‘ At the close 
of the sixteenth century scarcely a fourth of the flourishing cities 
of the country were left.” ‘The result was the complete dissolution 
of the Confederation. Esthland passed under Swedish, Livonia 
and Courland under Polish rule; and for half the fifty years of 
the country was the scene of perpetual wars be- 
tween Sweden and Poland. At length the whole country 
passed under Swedish government, again, however, to 
come the scene of long wars in consequence of the contests 
between Sweden and Russia, from the time that the latter 
power began to have for its aim the firm possession of the Baltic 
coast. The contest ended in Russian victory, though the Liv- 
landers obtained from Peter as the price of submission the acknow- 
ledgment of * the predominance throughout his new provinces of 
Livonia and Esthonia of the Lutheran Church, of the German 
race, of the German language, and of the hereditary constitution ;” 
and the promise “to ensure for all time to come the ‘ augmenta- 
tion’ rather than the ‘ diminution’ of the privileges of the Liv- 
landers.” Since this event, and until a recent date, the history of 
the colony his been one of unchecked Germanization under Russian 
sovereignty. ‘lie internal government has been of a German 
aristocratic type, unfortunately antiquated, owing to the difficulty 
of makiug any change which would not prejudice self-government 
altogether; but such as it is, it has permitted a great advance in 
prosperity and civilization. The process of Germanization has 
gone on, the number of schools and churches has increased, greater 
numbers of the peasantry and citizens are becoming Germanized, 
and above all, the German University of Dorpat, which was 
restored in 182, has been a centre of enlightenmeut and progress 
for the entire colony. 

On the face of this history, the German character of these Bal- 
tic provinces is apparent. ‘Though governed from St. Petersburg, 
their life has not been that of the rest of Russia in language, laws, 
religion, literature, or any other vital point. And the German 
character is still more apparent from Dr. Eckardt’s minute account 
of their present condition :— 


this re yin 


be- 











“ Everything,” he says, ‘that does not belong to the peasant class is 
German in its character. No one has yet undertaken to establish ac- 
curately who belongs to the German and who to the Lettie and Esthie 
population, and scarcely would any one succeed in the attempt; for 
yearly the number of those who pass over from thé biect into the 
ruling raco is on the increase. The schoolmaster, who has received his 
education in one of the seminaries of Livland or Courland; the younger 
son of the easy farmer, who has gone to the city to learn a trade or be- 
come an apprentice; tho talented peasant’s boy, to whom the favour of 
the manor or the friendship of the neighbouring pastor, has opened a 
learned carecr ; the prudent agriculturist, who has risen to be a bailiff, 
steward, or manager; and lastly, the serf's daughter who has gone into 
service in tho city, or has been brought up with the baron’s daughter as 
a dependent playfellow,—all these change their nationality with their 
calling, and become Germans within a year; even the rich Lettish pro- 
prictor, who has gained his farm as his free property aud proudly calls 








himself a peasant, who speaks intentionally no other language than that | 


of his people, is glad when his children learn German. Tho idea of 


« Master’ and ‘German’ are in this country so completely identified, that 
the language of the Esthians has only one expression (Saxa) for both; 
and Germanization is regarded as the only way which leads to true 
culture and higher position.” 

And then Dr. Eckardt goes on to quote the opinion of a “clever 
writer” on the nationality of these provinces, to the effect that 





| guage, and at the same time, in almost every other respect, lose 
all stamp of peculiarity.” This ‘ clever writer’ adds:— 
“Through Lutheranism and Herrenhutianism the substance of their 
| spiritual necessities is moulded in German form: they have, for cen- 
| turies, known none but German ideas of law, and their whole literature 
| consists of imitations and translations of German productions. What 
| remains? perhaps some national sonz, some marriage custom, some 
peculiar vehicle, plough or flail? But all these remains from the 
recs Ned — ear by i and we might assert that the 
ee re a and Esths, far from being a problem, is a fact 
Whatever may be thought of these theories, the pictures of the 
country and people, it must be admitted, are of a German char- 
acter. ‘The Courland nobleman is in fact described as of rather 
a higher type than the ordinary German—unconquerable love of 
enjoyment and immense power of labour here appearing in close 
combination, and checking “ that calm pedantic development of 
mind which generally constitutes the strength of the German.” 
‘The Courland clergy, again, show many of the peculiarities of the 
enjoying Courland nature, though ‘“ nowise inferior to their 
solemn and pathetic German brethren in moral earnestness, ener- 
getic vigour, and fidelity to their vocation,” and frequently above 
them in independence of opinion. Livonia is different from and 
in some respects inferior to Courland, and Esthonia, from its 
proximity to St. Petersburg, is more exposed than the other two 
| provinces to foreign influence, but still the characteristics are dis- 
| tinctly German. ‘There are few who will not recognize in the 
| following picture of still life something that is peculiarly German, 
though the scenery is different from almost any part of the father- 





| land ;— 

“Side by side with artizans and petty dealers, the same people of 
authority are infallibly everywhere to be met with; the city pastor, the 
| physician, the district teacher and his colleagues, the council-syndie— 
| learned in the law, who, as a rule, is at the same time a legal prac- 

titioner—the postmaster, and lastly, tho noble members and the learned 
| secretaries of the provincial court of justice. Amid moderate profes- 
sional employment and social family life, the days pass by without 
variety ; visits to neighbouring proprietors, hunting parties, and at 
Christmas the usual journey to Riga or Mitan, afford the only change. 
The men generally meet at a club, which possesses one reading-table, 
and many card-tables. The women are restricted to family visiting, 
except perhaps when a carnival ball, arranged with the help of the 
nobles in the neighbourhood, opens the elub-room also to them; or 
when some itinerant company of actors gather young and old to witness 
their performances. The great distances which separate these country 
towns one from another, and the complete lack of railways, render these 
towns, even at present, far more isolated than German cities of the same 
sizo and importance. Thrown, as regards their intellectual needs, ex- 
clusively on the books and journals which appear in the provincial 
towns or are suited to their taste, the country towns of the Baltic obtain 
modern culture only at second-hand. From the seantiness of outward 
diversion, reading is a more general resource than in the central points 
of civilization, ‘The impressions reccived are more lasting, the suscepti- 
bility is fresher, and does not incur the danger of becoming blosé by 
continual change; the mind is more richly and deeply developed than 
in the west, where men live closer together, and each individual scarcely 
weighs in the sealo. During tho endless winter, when forest and field 
are veiled in a covering of deep snow, and the shortest journey is per- 
formed with difficulties such as the dwellers in Central Europe can 
scarcely imagine, the cultivated classes of the provincial towns, and tho 
country inhabitants of the Baltic shores, are thrown entirely on their 
own resources, and on the books and music which the bookseller of the 
nearest large town has selected for them. The worship of great pocts 
and composers is therefore pursued with warmth and heartiness, arising 
from the fecling that life would be indeed only half-life without the gift 
of these immortal treasures. People who have never heard an orchestra 
in their life, to whom occasional Riga performances of Hamlet or 
Iphigenia have been their greatest artistic remembrances, now draw 
| their highest edification from medivere pianoforte arrangements of 
Beethoven's symphonies, or from well-thumbed copies of old editions of 








| Goethe and Shakespeare ; and are never weary of kindling their hearts 
| again and again with productions which, in the place of their origin, are 


scarcely now regarded, because people have heard or seen them till 
they are tired.” 

If this is not true to nature, it is at least well imagined, and that a 
German can produce so sympathetic a description is perhaps of 
itself evidence of the adaptability of the facts. Still the colony 
has had some real connection with German history, as is shown, 
for example, by the circumstance that Herder, who was head of 
of the Cathedral School at Riga, is honoured by a statue in the 
Herder-Platz, which is named after him. ‘he colony has contri- 
buted little to the common German life, but it is at least a genuine 
reflection of Germanic influence. 

What are the present relations of these German communities 
with the Suzerain power? This is the question which has most 
practical interest at the present moment, since the internal 
development of the provinces will depend largely on the nature of 
these relations; and it is on this point, as we have hinted, that we 
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are already threatened with another international difficulty. Dr. 
Eckardt gives us to understand that the Germans have several 
grievances. ‘They have, in fact, come into collision with the 
democratic and communistic idena, which, since the suppression of 
the last Polish insurrection, have gained the ascendancy in Russia. 
The cry has been raised that all the provinces of the Empire must 
be Russianized,—in language, laws, and ideas; and in particular, 
that the Russian principle of common property in land should be 
everywhere recognized, ‘The Baltic provinces, though in no way 
Russian, and hitherto self-governing, are called on to submit equally 
svith Poland and Lithuania to the new rcyime. As a beginning, the 
Russian Government decrees the use of the Russian language in the 
administration and in the law courts; ovstacles are placed in the 
way of German schools, on the pretext that the peasants must be 
taught Russian ; the self-government of the province is restricted, 
and the constitutional chiefs removed ; the confiscation of property 
with a view to the establishment of common rights is threatened, 
if not begun. In some parts of the provinces the oppressive pre- 
sence of the Greek Church is also felt. At an unhappy date in their 
past history some of the Livonian peasants were induced to enter 
the Greek Church, which furnished an excuse to the Russian 
Government to set up a Greek Church in every commune ; but 
anxious as these peasants now are to return to the Lutheran com- 
munion and share in the life of their neighbours, which is most 
natural to them, the influence of the Greek Chureh binders their 


toleration. This is a pretty set of grievances. ‘The German 
communities are, in fact, engaged in a contest with their 


tussian rulers, aggravated by the circumstance that they have 
prescriptive rights and treaty engagements to appeal to, and 
are bow at last a comparatively homogeneous people. If 
these are the facts, we should think there is little douht that 
the guesses which have been made as to the probability of a 
Russian defeat on this field, with or without a struggle between 
Russia and United Germany, are in reality well founded. Even 
if Russia is not interfered with, the prospects of Russianization can 
hardly be considered good. German life has struck deep root, and 
is nourished by the neighbourhood of Germany ; only centuries, or 
the violent expulsion of the German inhabitants, could so alter the 
present condition of these communities as to permit Russian influ- 
ences to prevail. ‘The German civilization is stronger, and must 
prevail on a field where the conditions are more than equal. It 
might be possible for Russia to incorporate the, provinces in a 
federal State, still leaving them their distinctive character and 
quasi-independence ; but the idea of Russianizing them on a new 
model may almost be pronounced impossible. If it is tried with- 
ut interference, it will certainly commit Russia for an indefinite 
time to a hopeless struggle productive of no little weakness. But 
it can hardly be tried without interference, and the probability 
that it will be tried, from the fury of the new Russian democrats, 
gives rise to the expectation of a Russo-German war. We cannot 
conceive a strong German power submitting quietly to the oppres- 
sion of a German colony, stili associated with the mother-country 
in literature, ideas, and manners, and drawing closer to it daily by 
the ties of commerce, proximity, and increased facilities of com- 
munication. ‘That Russia must be defeated in the contest is too 
evident for explanation, and she may, perhaps, give in without 
striking a blow. 


PUBLIC HEALTIL* 

Tn authorities of King’s College Hospital, an institution which, 
notwithstanding the hindrance of limited and precarious resources, 
may well bear comparison in usefulness with its richly-endowed 
rivals of the metropolis, recently founded a Chair of Ilygiene, and 
appointed Dr. Guy, already well known as a sanitary reformer, to 
be its first occupant. 
of perpetual and inexhaustible interest is handled with an evident 
mastery, the new professor fully vindicates the choice of his | 
patrons, It contains his first course of lectures, eight in number, | 
dealing, as it was natural and right that a first course should, with | 
the historical aspect of his subject. 

The first thought that occurs to one after reading such a collee- 
tion of facts as Dr. Guy has here brought together is a wondering 
inquiry,—with what temper of mind should we in this nineteenth 
century, used as we now are to a comparative immunity from such 
outbreaks, regard a visitation of epidemic sickness equally fatal in 
proportion to our nuinber with those which our ancestors endured ? 
Such catastrophes are not, indeed, wholly unknown to this genera- 
tion. Districts in Hindoostan have within the last twenty-five | 
years been depopulated, in no figurative sense of thas word, by | 
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In the volume before us, in which a subject | 


typhus, and it is but a year or so since famine killed two-thirds of 
the people of Orissa. But here in England there has been nothing 
in the memory of man—we may say more, nothing in this century 
or the last—which can be compared with the destructive plagues 
which marked several of the earlier periods of our history. We 
take the Great Plague of 1665 as an instance, putting aside the 
Black Death of 1348 because, though probably it was more fatal 
than any epidemic before or since, we have no records on which we 
can rely for an accurate statement of numbers. But in 1665 there 
were regular bills of mortality, probably not giving what would 
now be considered a scientific classification of causes of death ; but 
probably, also, when we consider the strict supervision to which 
the life of our ancestors was subjected, accurate in point of 
number. Now, the deaths in London during the year 1665 
were 68,596; and these occurred in what was actually a 
period of little more than eight months, the earliest entry of deaths 
by plague being in the week ending April 25, when two cases were 
registered. What proportion these numbers bore to the total 
population we cannot say with certainty, but it could not have 
been less than a fifth part of the whole, and was probably more. 
“The plagues of London,” says Sir William Petty, the famous 
physician and politician of the seventeenth century, ‘do coim- 
monly kill one-fifth part of its inhabitants,” and this was certainly 
more fatal than any that had preceded it. Imagine, then, a fifth 
part of the population of the London of to-day, the three millions 
which the census of next year will in all probability show to us, 
carried off in less than twelve months! Imagine six hundred 
thousand deaths in a year, or, to take the figures of the most fatal 
week of the plague year, September 12-19, when the deaths 
reached 7,125; imagine sixty thousand in a week! ‘The greatest 
mortality that this generation has seen was in the cholera year of 
1854, when the maximum entry for one week was something under 
1,500. What a panic that loss produced many of our readers will 
remember; all of us know with what apprehension we regard an 
increase, absolutely insignificant when compared with the appall- 
ing figures of the plague year, in the fatality of scarlet fever or 
small-pox. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to ask, should we 
break down under the trial? Would our sanitary arrangements 
be kept up? Would, we will not say our clergymen and doctors, 
but our scavengers and dustmen and the like, upon whose services 
we are far more dependent than our ancestors were, fly from their 
work? Would the dead be buried with any kind of decency ? 
In a word, would society break up under the trial? It is the 
absolute magnitude of the evil that would be so appalling. When 
the total numbers are very much increased, though the same 
not only is a very different effect 
produced on the imagination, but the actual difficulties 
and horrors of the case are increased. All who have busied 
themselves with the social and sanitary reform of London 
must have regarded with something like consternation its over- 
whelming magnitude, with which all their efforts seem to grapple 
in vain. Would not this magnitude make itself felt in a way 
which would task all the resources of modern knowledge to meet ? 
We take one case, the removal of the dead. It is impossible to 
estimate the difliculty of conducting it when the bodies would 
have to be taken, not, as was the case in 1665, to churchyards close 
at hand, or special burying-places outside the City limits but still 
near, but through miles of streets to the suburban cemeteries. A 
mortality such as we have imagined occurring in one of the crowded 
districts of Central London—the densely-populated and squalid 
courts that surround Drury Lane, for instance—would in the single 
matter of the burial of the dead bring about difficulties of the most 
| dreadful kind. We can only console ourselves with thinking that 
| such a catastrophe is not likely to occur. ‘The plague attacked a 
population which was subject throughout to much the same con- 
| ditions of life, those conditions being of the most unfavourable 
kind. ‘The London of to-day is not so much one city as a collec- 
‘tion of cities. ‘The epidemics which attack one part are, if not 
unknown, far less fatal in another. Were the plague to visit us 
again, a contingency which Dr. Guy evidently thinks within the 
bounds of possibility, we may reasonably hope that its action, 
besides being modified everywhere by improved conditions of life, 
would be restricted within narrower limits. 

How much depends on the a/solute number of the population 
affected by a great sickness may be seen in the well-known instance 
of the plague of Eyam, a village in the wilds of the Derbyshire Peak, 

| with which the name of Mompesson, its rector, whose wisdom and 
courage were beyond all praise, should always be connected. The 
plague was sent down to Eyam in a box of clothes which was 
| forwarded from London in September, the most fatal month of 
‘|the plague year. It lasted for more than a year, reaching its 
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culminating point in the following August, when there were 
seventy-seven deaths out of a population of two hundred, these two 
hundred being the number remaining out of 350 inhabitants 
which the village had contained before the outbreak. ‘The 
total result was that 267 died, that is, about three-fourths of the 
whole, yet society in the village was never disorganized. ‘The sick 
were attended to, the dead decently buried, and the register 
regularly kept. ‘True, this was owing in a degree which it would 
he difficult to estimate to the exertions and influence of one man of 
heroic mould; but then comes in the fact which proves our point, 
that one man can so influence a limited space and number, that 
the danger of great spaces and great numbers, a danger which we 
see illustrated in one way or other continually, is that the influ- 
ence of the individual, however great and noble he may be, is lost 
among them. 

But civilization, though cities of overgrown size are among its 
dangerous results, and though it produces diseases of its own, the 
results not so much of luxury, the evil with which it is commonly 
credited, but of overwork and of a life too much crowded with cares, 
works unquestionably on the whole favourably for the general health. 
The science which Dr. Guy professes is indeed its creation ; it is 
only in our own days that it is being organized, though for the last 
two or three centuries some of the more far-seeing of each genera- 
tion have been doing the work. And so this history, for such Dr. 
Guy's book, though somewhat loose in arrangement and very pro- 
perly colloquial in style, really is, is an encouraging one. It 
records a most distinctly marked progress. Whatever may be the 
case as to the great epidemics—and it is certain that, whereas they 
used to visit us once at least in twenty years, we have not had 
one of really formidable proportions for a century and 
a half —some diseases may be reckoned extinct. Such | 
is the jail-fever, the abolition of which is a triumph of 
hygiene proper, as distinct from medicine, having been really 
accomplished by a layman, John Ifoward, whose claims to the 
sole honour of the work are ably vindicated by Dr. Guy in his 
seventh chapter, and being the result, not of the discovery of any | 
remedy properly so called, but of the sanitary application of air 
and water. There are others which, though not extinct, have 
ceased to be formidable, and for the destruction of which there only | 
needs a more complete application of the means which we hold in 
our hands; small-pox, the mortality from which has fallen in less | 
than a century under the gradual application of vaccination from 
108 to 11 in a thousand; and scurvy, which, though probably | 
always liable to reappear in isolated cases of privation, may under 
ordinary conditions be effectually guarded against. May we not | 
hope to add cholera and typhoid fever to the list of these preventi- | 
ble diseases, on the strength of the great discovery which connects 
their spread with the use of impure drink-water ? 

We heartily commend to our readers Dr. Guy’s volume, which, 
being as modest in size as it is full of matter, is within the reach 
of the most moderate means,—commend it all the more unreservedly 
and earnestly, because hygiene is a branch of the healing art which 
laymen may not only study, but may also practise,—we may go 
further, and say, which they are bound to practise, and consequently | 
are under an obligation to study. 











THE BANE OF A LIFE.* | 
Tus is a ‘ working-man’s novel,” written, we are told, at the | 
suggestion of friends of the author, who considered that his wide 
experience, not personal or accidental only, but derived from 
systematic inquiry, of the inuer life of his own class, would specially 
fit him for the task of illustrating it in a work of fiction. Mr. 
Wright, whose title of ‘* The Journeyman Engineer ” we assume to 
be more than a mere nom de plume, has already written several 
works descriptive of working-men’s habits, customs, and mode of 
life ; but this, we believe, is his first essay in the orthodox form of 
a three-volume novel. And, carrying out his main idea, he has 
made it, in the strictest sense of the word, a working-man’s novel, 
and nothing else. It is true that the interest of the story turns, to 
a great extent, upon the supposed differences in social grade exist- 
ing between different members of the great working-man family, 
but the man who corresponds to the aristocratic villain in 
penny stories is a working-man whose flashy dress and smart 
conversation have been acquired by a connection with the 
provincial stage; and the heroine, whose social graces and 
dash have made her the object of the envy of all her compeers, 
is a working milliner. So the intending reader need have no fear 
of meeting with any rubbishy, composite romance of high and 
low life; all is really and truly concerning working-men and their | 





* The Bane of a Life. A Novel. By Thomas Wright (* The Journeyman Engi- | 
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habits only. The author has even abstained from directly intro- 
ducing the masters-and-men dilliculty as an element in his story. 
We are not, on the whole, quite sure that he was wise in 
choosing to view the working-class world as thus entirely self-con- 
tained in Japanese-like isolation,—certain it is that it is acted and 
reacted upon by other classes lying immediately in contact with it 
to an extent far greater than Mr. Wright would lead one to suppose. 
But he has evidently had his reasons for adopting his plan, and 
has adhered to it, while he assures the reader that his story is 
‘more than merely founded upon facts,” and that his characters 
are all drawn from life. He has worked-in ‘scenes of an artizan’s 
home life” into a ‘novel of purpose.” What that purpose is, is 
not too clearly manifest, except in so far as it is intended to 
show that if a clever, conceited, over-ambitious, and somewhat 
unscrupulous working-man marries a handsome, vain, selfish, 
extravagant milliner’s apprentice, spoiled by the admiration of 
her class, dressy out of doors and slatternly at home, the pair 
will inevitably come to grief. The general moral here conveyed 
is one which, mutatis mutandis, is practically pointed every day in 
every class of society, aud in every description of law court. It 
is only in its special application to the circumstances of a certain 
class that Mr. Wright’s claim to *‘a purpose” can be founded. 
Of one thing at least Mr. Wright cannot be fairly accused, and 
that is an attempt to present the classes amongst which his story 
is laid in too favourable a light. On the contrary, although he 
credits one or two of his characters with qualities of the most 
estimable nature, displayed under most trying circumstances, it 
is impossible not to feel that at heart he evidently considers his 
true vocation to be that of a censor morum in a particular line, 
and a satirist of the fashionable follies and weaknesses, so to 
speak, of a particular class. ‘To be considered the Thackeray of 


lthe artizan clite would probably be an object of ambition very 


near to his heart. But he is not a master of the art of satire, 
and constantly falls into one of the two evils of simple tedious- 
ness or unpleasant cynicism. We can quite understand that an 
artizan of the higher class, when “ cleaned up” for the evening, 
as on Sundays, feels a legitimate pride in his personal appearance 
and the becoming character of his apparel; but we are not pre- 
pared to believe that it occupies his mind to the extent Mr. Wright 
would have us think, to judge by his continual description of So- 
and-So’s views of what correct *‘ evening dress should be,” or his 
contempt for somebody else’s theory on the subject. On this point 
Mr. Wright contrives to be both tedious and malignant at once. 
No doubt social heartburnings and jealousies do exist amongst the 
working-classes as well as amongst any other, but the prominence 
given by Mr. Wright to the question of somebody being above or 
beneath somebody else would lead one to believe that the working- 
classes of any particular locality resembled that celebrated English 
county town in which there are said to be thirteen distinct strata 
of society, each one separated from those immediately above or 
below it by impassable lines of demarcation. We know also what 
are the temptations and besetting sins of a quick, ambitious work- 
man, with a superficial and unequal education, and a belief in his 
own capacity for leading or managing his fellows. But Mr. 
Wright’s portrait of such a character, though far from destitute of 
some sharp and fair hitting, is in many respects nothing but 
clumsy caricature. As for the womankind of Mr. Wrights story, 
we should indeed commiserate the English artizan if his choice 
of a wife were, indeed, limited to young women such as those 
described as “ Bentley’s young ladies,” or ‘* needle-drivers,” with 
their dressiness and slanginess, and their evident belief that the 
one object in life is to ape the mauners and customs of the 
worst kind of girl of the period, as presented in the glaring 
colours of cheap serial works of fiction. ‘rue, we are favoured 
with one specimen of a better kind; but if “ Queen Kate,” 
“ The Dauntless Three,” ‘*The Prima Donna,” and their friends 
are really types of the people whom aspiring workmen con- 
sider it a boon to marry, we really don’t see what an 
artizan has to be thankful for in not belonging to the 
upper ten thousand, and having to seek a wife in the 
heartless and frivolous saloons of Belgravia. And yet Mr. 
Wright represents the mere idea of an introduction to the society 
of such divinities as calculated to shake the nerves even of the 
most self-reliant and accomplished workman. In fact, servile 
imitation of the social follies and meannesses of the upper classes 
would appear to be the prevailing characteristics of the working- 
classes, were we to take Mr. Wright sine grano, which, we are 
happy to say, we don’t. Apart, too, from the individual instances 
of his story, he assures us that so keen is the craving for social 
success amongst the classes to whom he refers, that it is no 
uncommon thing for the sons and daughters of working-people 
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who are moving in a different sphere from that of their | up to dim the glory of their golden deeds, and then partiality and 
humbler parents, to make “ the article of non-recoguition a sense of justice have to find their level anew. He is so enthu- 
in public” a sternly-insisted upon condition, without which | siastic in the treatment of his illustrious men, and has thrown so 
all relations whatever with the vulgar and unnatural parent | much warmth and will into the scale of their virtues, that it would 
are repudiated. The genteel “ needle-driver” would think it in- be uncharitable to put much hostile weight into the other scale ; 
jurious to her chance of making a good match to be addressed in | for, after all, these studies are not intended for authoritative but 
the street by her mother the laundress, and the son would shrink ; for recreative biography. For a moment, however, we would 
from the ridicule which his fashionable companions would shower | pause to question what the author considers the perfection of 
upon him in a similar case. In some cases, according to Mr. | Francis I. Of his public and political life, his share in the famous 
Wright, this state of things is acquiesced in by the parents through | ‘Treaty of Madrid is too well kuown to be entered into here,—Mr. 
a blind hero-worship of their offspring, or through a feeling that | Cochrane has told the story in plain, ungarnished words, but it 
while beaten in the fight themselves, they long to see their children | was distasteful and he cut it short,—but of his private life we 
succeed, unfettered by degrading domestic associations. But in | read, “These graceful natures (mother, sister, and wife) rendered 
other cases, Mr. Wright assures us it is enforced by no less bar- | his home refined and happy ; and he associated, as true patures ever 
barous logic than that of threats and physical force. Mr. Wright | will, the happiness of home with the influence of women.” This of 
bas put his finger on an evil which undoubtedly exists amongst | Fraucis I.! who formed a select company of the most beautiful 
the working-class,—are all others free from it? But that he is | ladies at Court— la petite bande des dames de la Cour”—a 
too hasty in generalization we cannot doubt. In fact, perhaps, | company of which Mr. Cochrane remarks, ‘‘ powerful were their 
merely through heaviness of touch, he has converted what was | charms over the heart of the young monarch.” Ie says thus much 
meant as a salutary condemnation of an evil into a wholesale libel | and no more of the gayest of monarchs. Ilas he never heard the 
royal name coupled with that of Madame de Chateaubriand, of Ia 
Of course one could not expect Mr. Wright to fulfil his | Duchessed’Etampes, of la belle Féroni¢re? or that the King is said 
task without a savage assault on the social ‘* natural enemies ” | to have owed his death to the vengeance of the husband of the last- 
of the working-man,—shopkeepers and their assistants. ‘The | named lady? Surely it was in this reign that the foundation was 
French epitaph, “Born a man; died a grocer,” affords ex-| laid for the profligate manuers developed in succeeding reigns, 
quisite pleasure to one of his characters; and another, while | for it was now for the first time that ladies became constant 
faintly defending the class assailed, can go no further than | attendants at the French Court. But one would hardly expect all 
to say that he ‘doesn’t believe in the extreme doctrine that a | this of the domesticated young monarch, content, as Mr. Cochrane 
counter-jumper is only half a man, except when he has been made | infers, to be at home in the society of his mother, wife, and sister, 
ferocious by having butcher's meat.” Poor ‘young men”! | charming though history has represented them to be. 
“ Guy Livingstone” somewhere or other devotes a page or two But to proceed. Of the three ‘ studies,’ we should select the 
of contemptuous scorn to describing a party of them crossing the | Council of Blood as the most interesting, the most impartial, and 
Channel, with one of his heroes, picked men, * than whom hand the most complete. In character and subject too it stands apart 
aii leviore saltu took the counter in their stride”; and here we have | from the others. ‘The lives of Francis L. and Louis XVI. have been 
the mechanics of a railway-shop treating them with scarcely | written and rewritten by pens innumerable, and in every history of 
greater consideration. ‘Yo whom are they to look for sympathy ? | France long chapters have been devoted to them; but Egmont’s 
As a story, Mr. Wright's first attempt can scarcely be called a | claims on posterity and his cruel death have not been so often or so 
sucess, though the crisis, in which the rising artizan is driven by | prominently brought forward. As a matter of fact, we hear nothing 
his wife's giddiness into despair, and by her extravagance into | of the Council of Blood until we have read some sixscore pages de- 
embezzling the funds of a trade society, is far from wanting in | scriptive of the events preceding it, and the personages who were to 
power. Should he attempt another, we trast he will take a some- become its victims,—principally the career of Count Ezmont, the 
what wider and deeper view of the special characteristics of his | hero of this study, is dwelt on, and the treacherous way in which he 
class, and not dwell so incessantly upon certain of their petty | was lured to his ruin by the smiles of his potent rival, the Duke 
foibles. His style is fair, and he is not without notions of | of Alva. ‘he downfall of the haughty Cardinal Granvella, the 
dramatic effect ; but satire is too fine a weapon for him to handle, | persecutions in the Netherlands uader the Inquisition, the mission 
and he lacks the power of knowing when to stop in pursuing a| of Egmont to Madrid and his enthusiastic reception, the revolt 
subject. But for all that, though general readers may declare The | of Orange, and the excesses of the Gueux are the principal land- 
Bane of « Life to be tiresome and unpleasant, and though working- | marks that guide the reader on through this brief narrative. 
men will not be wanting to declare it, not altogether without | ‘The inauguration of the Gueux or Beggars’ League is given as 
justice, an odious libel on themselves, there is enough in it to 
show that Mr. Wright has the power, if he would use it properly, to 
write a ‘ working-man’s novel” that might be at once interesting | 
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follows :— 

“ That same evening there was a grand banquet at Brederodo's. Tho 
popular cause was pledged in goblets of the choicest wines. The enthu- 
siasm and excitement rose to fever heat. In the midst of the revelry 


and instructive. - savihiapiihaaicnmmainaaiitini Brederode roso. The windows of the old hall had been thrown open, 
— _— sii — — so that the crowd outside might hear the speeches of these patriotic 
MR. COCHRANE’S HISTORIC STUDIES.* earousers. Brederode stood up amid vociferous applause. Ife recounted 


‘Yuese slight sketches of memorable characters, as Mr. Baillie | the insult which the nobles and the whole nation had received, the 
Regent not having expressed her disapprobation of the contemptuous 


Cochrane himself styles them, are in reality highly coloured but un- : on : : : : 
Ginishod traite of F is I.. Louis XVI ic tE t expression. Then he exclaimed, ‘ Yes, we are beggars! Let it be so. 
ead portraits of Francis 1., Lows AV1., and Count Bemont, | poggars we will remain until we are free! Here is a beggar’s wallet!’ 


men about whose lives there has always clung a special interest, | He pulled forth one with which he had provided himself, and filled it 
both from the prominent part they have played in modern European | With wine to the brim. ‘Let us drink success to the Beggars!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Long live the Beggars! Vivent les Gueur!’ Then a ery 


history, and the strange perils and vicissitudes that have Reset | cso thet echoed through the old hall, was canght up by the 
them. Obstinacy, infatuation, and self-reliance were traits of cha- | excited crowd, carried through street and square to the palace, 
racter that belonged to them all and are evident in every stage of | and borne onward from village to village, to tho distant plains of 
their chequered careers, but more especially are they noticeable of | te beloved Fatherland,—* Vivent les Gueux!’—a ery once raised 
Weancis I, and Ker ge Cmagnenn i See tee i { never to die out, until their liberties wero recovered on the battle- 

are ugmnons. rere Was many a day when the Goor OF | field, and after many a long-enduring siege,—a cry more powerful to 
escape was open to them, the passage thereto being darkened solely | raise the hearts of men than the alarm-bell rung on the watch-tower,— 


. ° ° - | ° 
by their own infatuation and folly ; undue confidence in others and a | than even the iron tongue of the famous Roland. The people wanted a 
watch-word,—a rallying cry. They had at last found one, To the 


blind determinati ij 4 ved suicidal i » end: ; 
ad determination to go their own way proved suicidal in the end ; | hearts of every class glowing with any national sentiment that watch- 
they scouted human fallibility and despised alike the dictates of | word appealed. They had long required some symbol of union, some 
reason and the counsel of friends. It was only when the French | outward sign of the sympathy that united every age; and that symbol 
monarch was a close prisoner at Madrid in the hands of Charles V., | 18 4 few days would be borne by all. Vivent les Gueur? Through the 
anil cally han the conch Wheel leckee tae tc ee eee f long night the whole city rang with the shout. The burghers opened 
ee . en pages we eader Jay im the dungeons Of | their windows, and re-echoed it back again. A spell had been evoked 
Ghent guarded by the Council of Blood, that they began to regret | which was to arouse the most cowardly ; and ‘ Vive le Roi!’ was replaced 
their folly and open their eyes to the fatal truth ; the entreaties | by the war-ery of the people.” 
of the Queen Mother could not turn Francis from his dream of ; Most of our readers will remember the ghastly picture by Gallait 
Jtaly, nor could the wondrous friendship of William of Orange | in the Exhibition of 1862 touching the death of Counts Egmont and 
rouse Egmont from his false sense of security. Ia spite of Horn. ‘The hideous scene there represented was the first act of those 
the praise and adulation that Mr. Cochrane lays on with such an | twelve judges of the Tumults, who formed the Council of Blood. 
unsparing hand, the darker characteristics of his models will crop | This iniquitous tribunal was instituted by Alva, as the ouly way of 
ciainan Sceainess getting into his clutches such powerful and beloved men as 
vcurane. sondon: urst . 

| Egmont and Horn; they both belonged to the sacred order of the 
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Golden Fleece, and as such, could only be tried by the brethren of 
the Order; Egmont too as a citizen of Brabant, had claimed the 


demanded to be tried by the Electors ; but they were alike met by 
the reply, ‘‘ Non curamos vostros privilegios.” Neither could the 
intercession of the Emperor nor of the Sovereign Princes of 
Bavaria avail against the decrees of Alva and his Council. Even 
the King approved the infamous murders, and uttered the well- 
known remark, ‘‘ I have caused these two heads to fall because the 
heads of such salmons are worth more than many thousand 
frogs.” Mr. Cochrane attributes this saying to Philip in 1564, 
in reply to his minister Granvella, who had written to him, “* We 
shall never be masters of these provinces until we take off half a 
dozen of the heads of these Seigniors,” but we have always under- 
stood that he made the exclamation in 1568 on hearing of the | 
execution of Egmontand Ilorn. Mr. Cochrane thus describes part } 
of the closing scene in poor Egmont’s life :— 

“When he stepped forth to walk across the great square to the scaf- 
fold, his countenance seemed to rekindle with the memories of early days, 
of his great victories, of his youthful triumphs; and he appeared less 
the victim led to the scaffold than the conqueror of the armies of Franco 
in the hour of glory. The bands of guards that surrounded the scaffold 
formed a lane for the procession to pass; and the gazers, as they 
crowded every housetop, could see his white and black plume as it 
waved in the morning breeze. The Grand Provost was on horseback at 
the foot of the scaffold, with a red wand in his hand; and in front, at 
the corners, were two poles, with spikes for the heads of Alva’s victims. 
When he stood on the scaffold, and that goodly countenance was seen for | 
the last time, a deep wail of indignation and sorrow burst forth ; and so 
universal seemed the movement, that the three thousand Spanish infan- | 
try closed their ranks, to prevent any attempt at a rescue. But the 
movement was unnecessary—the very intensity of the anguish led to 
despair. Tho Netherlanders had suffered much—they lay down at night 
and found no rest—they rose in the morning, but not to hope; but no per- 
secution, no sorrow, no misery could realize to their mind asccno so 
absorbing as this spectacle of woe.” 

Mr. Cochrane often makes one fully realize the scenes he de- 
scribes, for the description is minute and vivid enough to have 
come from the pen of an eye-witness. Lis choice of language 
when he has a distinct subject to describe is always discriminating 
and generally happy ; the writing, though picturesque, is unequal ; 
it lacks power and is sketchy, but on the whole is bright and never 
tedious, attractive and full of incident. Now and then we meet 


“With passages Jacking definition and-containing covert allusions 
that are somewhat unintelligible. For instance: —‘‘ As the 
memory of Sir Philip Sidney is still dear to England, so that the 
highest praise which could be bestowed on one now living, who is | 
worthy of all praise for his blameless life, was to call him the Sir 
Philip Sidney of our generation—just so is the memory of Egmont 
cherished in the Netherlands.” Who is the ‘ one now living’? 
It has been said in verse that the late Prince Consort ‘wore the 
white flower of a blameless life,’ but he is not now living. ‘To 
whom, then, can Mr. Cochrane refer? Again, when speaking 
of the Duke of Alva,—* Few men have left a reputation for more 
heartless cruelty, few were more avaricious, few more vindictive, 
only one more treacherous.” Who was this one more treachcrous 

The name that rises most readily is that of Judas 


individual ? 
Iscariot. 

Although these studies do not reach the standard of perfect 
biography, they sparkle as the page of romance, and we think Mr. 
Cochrane has quite sustained the reputation he gained when he 
issued his //istoric Pictures. ‘The book is sure to be widely read, 
and in light-reading circles it will find a host of admirers. 


, r r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Sntcsinapeniican 

The History of the Cithedral Church of Wells. By Edward A, Free- 
man, (Macmillan.)—The history of Wells Cathedral (a slipshod expres- 
sion which Mr. Freeman criticizes,—it should bo “Cathedral Church”) 
is as instructive as its architecturo is full of beauty and interest. It was 
founded by Edward the Elder in 90, being attached, so to speak, to a 
previously existing body of secular priests. It suffered somo vicissitudes, 
particularly after the Conquest, when it was removed for a time to the 
more important city of Bath, but for more than six centuries it has re- 
mained in its presont seat. It retains its old features, in fact it is pecu- 
liarly well suited for the purpose which Mr. Freeman has in view, “ the 
illustrating the history of the Cathedral Churchos of the Old Foundation.” 
This purpose, we need hardly say, is admirably carried out ; the history 
assumes in Mr. Freeman's hands a significance and, we may add, a prac- 
tical value, as suggestive of what a Cathedral church ought to be, which 
make it well worthy of mention. We fancy that our readers will 
agree with us when we say that much as we enjoyed Mr. Freeman's 
account of the past of Wells, we enjoyed still more his vigorous onslaught 
on the abuses of the present. The Cathedral establishmont which 


; : —_—. 
tages could make it so, presents at least one grave scandal @ case of 

| . * * ila = ’ 

' pluralism all the more discreditable because it is committed by a man 


privilege of the joyeuse entrée, and Horn, as Count of the Empire, | Wo got his reputation and earned his promotion by the advocacy of 


| Liberal principles and measures. 
After Baxtow’s Death. By Morley Farrow. 3 vols, (Tinsley.) 


Here we have the old stock materials arranged again in a fashion that 


does not give them any particular attraction or novelty. « Baxtow,” 
whose early death we are inclined to regret (it is “carly” only as ro- 
gards the novel) because he is less tedious than somo of those who sur- 
vive him, leaves a large fortune behind him, and leaves it to the wrong 
person, that is to say, not to the person who is expecting it. It does not 
make tho possessor happy, rather involves him in trouble, making him 
marry, for instance, a wife who deceives him ; and there is great schem- 
ing on the part of the disappointed to set herself right. In this she is 
assisted by a certain Sampson Baring, an old lover who hopes that sho 
will marry im if only she can grow rich enough. In what fashion this 
assistance is given, and how it ends, the reader, whose interest in the 
story we would not spoil, may discover for himself. We do not fee} 
inclined to advise him or dissuade him from the attempt. He might do 
worse, and he certainly might do better. On the whole, if ho sees, say 
at a watering-place library, After Bavtow's Death among a number of 
unknown novels, he may choose it with a tolerable assurance that he 
will be able to read it. Sampson Baring, ingens aninis et ingens corpore, 
who has wasted great abilities, but not lost altogether the knowledgo and 
desire of better things, is a sketch of some vigour, the author improving 
it as he goes on. At first he is too brutally cynical. No one, for instance, 
would write, as he does, to a woman whom he hoped to make marry him 
that he had a bottle of brandy by his sido, and that he should probably 
be found next morning on the hearth-rug. Afterwards he becomes more 
human and natural; and there is a time, a crisis, when tho better naturo 
in him asserts itself, and it seems possible that he may turn to good, 
when we get really interested in him. The hero is a very tamo person 
indeed, who exhausts all his energy at the beginning of the first volume 
by going out in a lifeboat to help a yacht in danger, 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thomas Ballantyne. (Sampson Low.)—Mr 
Ballantyne has pieced together a number of extracts on such subjects as 
“ The Art of Reading,” ‘* The Art of Thinking ” and the like, adding occa- 
sionally or inserting some remarks of his own, by way of connection 
between the parts. This he has dono with very considorable skill, the 
variety of the extracts showing at the same time a sufliciently wido 
rango of reading. <A testimonial of an unusual kind, such, however, as 
might bo very useful, wore it only given as conscientiously as we aro 
sure Mr. Carlyle gives itis, bears witness to this power of makiog and 
handling extracts. We give it because it will weigh with our readors 
more than the most elaborate praiso that we could bostow. It runs as 





| follows :—“*I have long recognized in Mr. Ballantyne a real talent for 





naa neaweananars (that 
nes, newspapers (that 


excerpting significant passages from books, magazi 
contain any such), and for prosenting them in lucid 
in their most interesting and readablo form. Witness my han, T 
Carlyle.” Tho extracts are from writers who are pased beyond review- 
ing; with Mr. Ballantyne himself we aro once or twice disposed to 
quarrel. What can be the meaning of the following ?—* Siuce his [Lord 


arrangement, and 


, 


Sydenham’s] many other statesmen havo succumbed at an carly age to 
the samo tremendous pressure [of hard work]. Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, Lord Herbert of Lea, the Duke of Neweastle, 
and Sir William Molesworth are notable examples of what we refer to.’ 
Tho death of Lord Herbert of Lea certainly was caused, or at least 
hastened, by overwork. But Sir Robert Peel died at sixty-two from a 
fall from his horse, being at the time in good health and as likely to 
live as any man of his age. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis never worked hard. 
Officially he was almost indolent, and though ho had many and varied 
intellectual interests, these did not kill him. It is only writing for bread 
that kills men. The premature deaths of the Duke of Neweastle and 
Sir W. Molesworth were owing, wo believe, to quite different causes. 
Mr. Hain Friswell, the editor of the “Bayard Sories,” as it is called, 
writes a preface to this little book, and does his best to distigure it. 
An evil genius leads him to quote Pliny. Here is the Latin that ho 
puts into that respectable writer’s mouth :—“ Liber legebatur ; adnotabat, 
excerptebatque. Nihil enim leget quod non excerperet. Dicero 
enim solebat, nullum esse librum tam malum ut non aliqua parte pro- 
dest.” Lxcerptebat, leget, and prodest after ut, are pretty well for three 


lines. 
Pericula Urbis, and oth r Kei reise s in Latin, Gre t k, and English J ers’. 
r FY rei 
By W. Moore, B.A. (Longmans.)—Mr. Moore calls his Pert ule 
Urbis a satire, but it is not easy to refer it to any recognized class 
of this kind of poem. It is not like Juvenal, for indignation docs not 
make Mr. Moore's verses for him; it is not like Horace, for it wants tho 
quiet wit and sagacious observation of life. In fact, it is more of the 
mock-heroic, or mock-serious kind, ridiculing the manners and customs 
of Oxford, especially as they aro displayed at ‘‘ Commemoration.” Here 
is Mr. Moore's description of a horror which is comparatively new In 
Oxford life, a tea-party :— 
“ Quid juvenes, queis contingit sub vesperis horam, 
(Cogit enim matrona), meram sorbere Boheam. 
Crustulaque uw banis cireumvehere uncta puellis ? 
Quam linguant oppressit juve 1 tempus in’quani, 
Et quota captivis virgo se jacts munis! 












might be one of the most perfect in England, as far as outward advan- 


Stant passim, vitati vmues, ceu victime ad aras 
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Prodiga percussit chordas, versante papyros 

Ad nutum puero: tum immensis plausibus omnes Seott (Sir W.), Mise lanecous Prose Works, vols 23 and 24, I xburgh ed, 
Finitum melos excipiunt, et singula laudant.” l2mo raat . Black) each—36 
_ | Shakespeare's } ummer } Dream, with Notes by Hunter., (Longman) 10 
This seems to us moderately good, but nothing more, The same may Shakespeare's Poems, Aldine Edition, 12mo (Bell & Daldy) 16 
be said of the translations and other pooms. Mr. Moore, however, rae i Vine ir iptive > ee (Triibner) 46 
rollope Cr, AL). A Siren, ¢ (Smith & Elder) 316 
modestly calls them exercises, and as such they may well pass muster, Ward (Annie), Rest Above, a True Narrative, I8mo (Macintosh) 1/0 
Q ‘ast, an average claim to tho honours of Vaverley Novels, Centenary Edition. vol 10—The Monastery .&C. Black) 36 
and be allowed to have, at le Wesley (John), ! ud Times of, by Tyerman, vol 1, Svo(Hodder& Stoughton) 12/0 
print. There are one or two expressions which we have noted for ; Wood (Mrs. H.), Bessy Kane, a Novel, 3 vols CF 8VO sess eclunsadete (Boutley) 31/6 
criticism. “ Fascis ” is not a good word for the burden of a lifeless man | = = - — 
“ Conscendebat equam ” will ORE G AL LERY.—GUST. AVE DORE, 35 New Bond 


which the shepherds are carrying home. 











6 sat on horseback,” 4 in rendering “the purple-skirted street spent N oof PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
not do for “he sat on horsoback,” and in rendering icc NR MARTYRS,” » M NASTERY.” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY © PRANCESOM 
robe Of twilight slowly downward drawn,” where the morning is spoken | de RIMINI” ‘Tan to Six. di "ag en 

srepuseult, @ word limited to the twilight of evening, cannot be used. — dia yy ” ae APEC 
of, crepusculd - \ J. CROCK ER and $BR¢ OS. have removed to YE 
a = : a | £Xe MeRMAYD. PEMPLE BAR, 227 STRAND, W.C. The Cheapest House 
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Geldart (E. M.), Modern Greek in Rel 
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: ( VERLAND ‘TRUNKS for LNDLA.—Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Tranks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 








will be forwarded on application to 





Furniture, &e., 








‘s First Seripture Le , 
= sit A or The coo » ) glis sh Readers), fe “p Leather Bags, Cabin i 
Syo .-(Blac kwood & Sons) 26 THRESHER and GLENNY, Quttltters, uext door to Somerset House, Strand, 
Jevon (Macmillan) 36 London. 
— ———————— ———— 


COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.. “: 


AUSTRALIAN WINES, 


Sold te all Grocers ‘aed Druggists, 
in Lib, $1b., and } 1b. Packets, 
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sofa, easy chair, or table. Inve unable to invalid Extract of Meat: © But there is a difference in a Old Lei 4H Whisky is r yan fed by the uvetical pro- 
students, and aged bers ms, Admirably adapted for | and here, as in all other | — lat fession in preference to French Brandy, ‘Supplied in 
India. A most useful vnd elegant gift. Price from | phat makes the quality.” a ut casks aud cases tor home use or exporbuion, Quota- 
20s, Dra rs post tre e. the fine meat ty flavour It 1 ,  tivas on application to Mess DUNVILLE and CO,, 
7 mh “yan aad seiblorios fast: or: ‘ir Londor 
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i ; a 2 ona | it will promote luxuriant growth, powder, and this powder is Cacavine, Cacavine con- 






“4 REGENT STREET, London (nearly FALLING Hair is immediately checked , ugar nor any other admixture whatever, 
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Made . f this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, posse sing marvollous brilliancy of light, and burning to the 
end without bendin g, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. ‘They will be tound a great boon and ornament to all 
ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 
The ieat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding aud pictures being avoided by their use. ‘heir great hardness adapts them fox 
all Climates, To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per Ib. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. Wholesale (only) of the Patentees, 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


PREPARED 


IS GENUINE. 





FLOUR 7 


SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROFESSION 


AL 


TESTIMONIAL-WRITERS 





RAMER’S NEW HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS, on the American 
system, and usually called American organs, are free 
from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary instru- 
ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, tlow- 
ing tone; approaching that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrument of the class. In the manu- 
factory at Camden Town the most recent machinery 
has been erected, and CRAMER and Co, are the reby 
enabled to supply very superior instruments at pric 
much lower than hitherto. 
PRICES. £ 








Black Walnut or = 


5 Octaves 12 
Harmonium ......... fair 


Knee Swell 


— _ ~ 2 Stops — 15 
_ _ -— # Stops — 22 
— oe - 6 Stops — 2s 
Rosewood or Walnut a 8Stops — M4 


CRAMER'S Pianoforte, Organ, and Harmonium Gallery 
(The largest in Europe), 
209 REGENT STREET, W. 
que PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 


207 anc 


Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the | 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be 
used as such, either usefully or ornameutally, as by 


no possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
Anish and durability, as follows :— 



















fCfs.d€s.d€sdes.d 
12 Table Fork Pe .2 1.2 2.13.8 
12 Table Spoor 2 ae Be | Be ey ee 
12 Dessert Forks, Leck ese ee 
12 Dessert Spoons . ie ee) ee ee) ee 
12 Tea Spoons .......64. 4.'.19 11 1.jl 2 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt be 9.j;.12.).12.|/.186 
2 Sauce Ladies .... 6 5. 5. 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 6 8 6 es 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt ‘bowls. 3 4. 4. 
1 Mus stard Spoon, gilt bowl. ee 2... 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......). 26. 3... 36, ; 
1 Pair of Fish Carver ome Cr FF Soh F. 
1 Butter Knife Sr, rt ee 4. $3 
i Soup Ladle ., -10.'.12 li. 1b. 
4 Sugar Sikter......cccccccscsees = 2 4. i 46 
SOL, crressseen £9 16110128 61526 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., 15s, 
A second quality of dle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ,, £1 2s per doz, 
Dessert do., 165 .......ceeee “ea Spoons, 10s, 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Nilver, in great variety, 
from £3 15s to £21 16s, Dish Covers from £9 to £26. 
Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of 
four. Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s, Cruet and Liquor 
Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Rnives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers, All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


ILLIAM §& BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appo int- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his uuri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of prices und Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street; 1, 
14, 2, 5,and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's pla 
and 1 Newman yard, W. 












The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small tixed rate. 


SAL CE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
4J The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 


Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWAKE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS’ on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


} | delicious fragrance to the breath. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


"USE ONLY THE 
NX Py » 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
B EE F KE N C E. 
I 1b. equal to 42 1b, of Butchers’ Meat, WHITEHEAD 


and CO.s BEEF EXTRACT is certifled by eminent 
| Medical Analysts as pure, most nutritious, and whole- 


SS E 





| some Sold in boxes from 2s 3d by all Grecers, Italian 
} Warel men, and Chemists; and Wholesale of 
| Copland and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, 





| Crosse and Blackwell, and E, Lazenby and Son. 


‘ AB R IE L's CELE BRATE D 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, aud by the 
Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists (Established 1315), 
64 Ludgate hill, City, and 56 Harley street, W., 
Where they practise their unique system of painless 
dentistry. 











GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a@ natural redness to the gums. Price Is 6d. 


ROYAL DENTIFRICE, 
used by her Majesty. 
tecth, and imparts a 
Price 1s 6d, 





GABRIEL'S 
| Prepared trom a recipe as 
Whitens and preserves the 





GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
und and useful for mastication, Price Is 6d, 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
and asfirm as the tooth itself. This be wutiful prepar ation 
restures front teeth and pare vents decay. Price ds. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTAL! HIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
etions. Should be on every toilet-table. Pric« 
s toothbrush, Is, Ask for Gabriel's preparations, 






3. 





ous 


Gabriel 


baa mma BE ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’ MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRU che is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
ge ntlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
urative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
r, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
p. AD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and close ness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forw: ‘urded by 
ost, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips = sing sent to the Manufacturer, 

Ir. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 1 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d. Post- 

office orders to be made payable to Johu White, Post- 
Piecadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

1, &e,, for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRALNS, 









oftice, 


aud are drawn on like. an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 


* JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 





Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LON DON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manuwlactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 


; 
ISTEEL 








&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | 


| 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CILANDELIERS in Br 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, Euglish ani Foreign. 


juze and Ormola, 


All articles market in ‘die figures 


[ESTABLISHED 1307 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
PENS. 


ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT ' 


WORLD, 


SOLD BY 


\ CLEAR C ‘OMP LE X1ON— 
GODFREY'S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
long been known { rit Se eae 2 
. improving, and prese 
ing the Complexio t 
1, Sunburn, &e, and ail di 
duced by sudden changes in 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 
persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
soft, clear, and smooth. GODFREY'’S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and 
Nursery. Sold in bottles, price 2s 9d, by all Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


Vaan ATED 


solution pure Oxygen Gas, 













ie Skin, an li 
vutifal, Its e 
$s ig guremen ts pro- 
weather; cures 














WATER holds in 


the vital element 








that sustains life. It is a de ‘ided tonie and alterative 
draught, and from it ‘ial action on food during the 
process ol digestion | and assimilatic n is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids, per d zen ha ints. 
Laboratory, 6 L. mg Acre, and ll Drug gists. 





TOTHIN G IMPOSSIBLE. —AGL A 
& AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what JOUN GOSNELL 
and CO, have at length, with » aid of one of the must 
eminent Chemis led in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid, It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. Iso 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s. each, 
including brush. 


OILN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 


ey TOOTH PASTE is tae! superior to any Tooth 









sts, succee 






each ; a 








Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, pr 3 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fri g- 
rance to the breath. Price Is Gd pr 4 pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 





Angel passage, #3 Upper Thames street, London. 
XN PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ‘AL EX, ROSS'S CANTH ARIDE S OL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 35 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX, ROSS, 248 High 

Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 

oe oe FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 


ns’ Hairimmediately 
O* stumps. 


FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentleme 
itis applied. Sold at 4s 6d, sent free for 
Had of all Chemists, 


YREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX, ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 


a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, seut by 

post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists 
DESTROYER. — 248 High 


| AIR 

Holborn, Londoun.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 5tstamps Had of all Chemists 


AIR COLOUR WASH. —By damp- 

ing the head with this b \ perfumed 

Wash, in two days the hair a origina! colour, 

and remains so by an occasiot 

for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 
London, and all Chemists. 

















ip. 
"243 High Hol 


CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT “FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836), 


has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless restrictions. 


The ‘‘ Proposal Form’’ is most simple in its terms. 
The Policies are ‘‘ Indisputable,’’ that is, free from future challenge. 


The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 


The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 members of 


the Legal Profession. 


Nine-Tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 


Unreserved information on all points, on application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.—OFFICES : 33 POULTRY, LONDON, EC. 





GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES:—1 Dale street. Liverpool; Coruhill, an¢é 
Charing Cross, London, 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 1 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1: 
showed that 


pe LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
















The Fire Premiums WCTC..........cecccceescoceeees £904,616 
The New Life Premiums £24,( total = 272.344 
The Annuities payable ee 56.121 
The Invested Funds ...... eee 3,680,617 


B. F. SCOTT, Resident Secretary. 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OPFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1829, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972, 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
A Bonus to all Pol holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Uilices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


YNUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Freverick H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAMES GivoDsON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | G.J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles William Curtis, M.P. 
Esq. | John Martin, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
























Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAML. Browns, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 14th of October. 

_ Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary's 
Valuation and Statement of the Assets and Liabilities 
in the Life Branch, free on application to the Com- 
pany's Agents, or to the Secretary. 


U* IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY (Established 1834), 1 King William 
Street, London, E.C., with Branch Offices at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 

The Thirty-sixth Annual Report, Valuation, and 
Balance-sheet for the year Is69 may be had on applica- 
tion as above, 

The income of the year 1869 from premiums was 
£127,020: the gross income, £166,336: the new pre- 
mium, £18,254: the assurances in force, £3,102,648; 
the accumulated funds, £869,780. 

Life policies can be effected with this Society or its 
Indian branches at very economical and favourable 
rates and conditions, entitling the assured to an annual 
reduction of premium after six payments of premium 

he reduction has amounted to a cash return of 50 per 
cent., or one-half, of the premium at each of the last 
Seven annual divieions of protits. 











TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTPON and PENNINGTON'S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 1) to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
street, Loudon, E.C. 


I AND-IN-IIAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 

The Oldest Iusurance Office in existence. Founded 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department. 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent, for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent, for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 
(charged at Ls 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of guod position and character. 

3ist December, 1869, 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...... 
Retarned in Abatement of Premiums do....... 








£316,106 


HOU TTS 





» £1,290,626 


1,509,552 





Accumulated Fund... _ 
Present Value of Life miums..... 
LIABILITIE 
sent Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,800 
resent Value of Life Annuities( £0,095 per 
GIDE): sceccecosecersessasenssocensvecsssassones a 
Further details as to the J ts and Liabilities of the 
Oftice may be had on application to the Secretary. 















I [ J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter. 

(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON.....c000008 - 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... -50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birminghain, 
For GENTLEMEN. 

The earlier show of fashions for the approaching 
Winter can now be inspected. Specialities in overcoats, 
moruing and evening suits, the Is Seotch tweed 
trousers; also suits of the same, 2 guineas. 

For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Specialities for the coming season are now ready. 

For LADIES. 

Riding Habits in various-coloured tweed, melton, and 
supertine cloths, from £3 4s to £388; pantalons, 31s 6d ; 
hats with lace falls, 2ls; waterproof shawl costumes, 
S43; waterproof tweed cloaks, from 21s. 

The above can only be had at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses 
—in London, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley street; Liverpool, 
50 Bold street; and Birmingham, 39 New street. 


I IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested und palatable, and adapted fur the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, W. 

















Tt OLLOWAY’S VILLS.—Stomach and 

Indigestion. — The stomach furnishes the 
material sustenance of every organ, If disordered, the 
whole body languishes ; but, however severely affected, 
its tone and vigour may always be restored by a course 
of these irresistible Pills, Biliousness, indigestion, liver 
complaints, and all disorders of the stomach can easily 
be cured by the use of Holloway’s Pills. Thousands 
attest this assertion, and no sufferer that has ever tried 
them will deny their extreme efficacy. In every case 
of stomach disease, from the mildest case of dyspepsia 
to the horrifying cancer, from the nausea of the free- 
liver to the vomiting accompanying ulcerated stomach, 
these Pills immediately relieve, generally cure. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
Claude. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 

~ Lady Blake is not only a practised but a clever and 
dexterous writer. ‘Claude’ is a decided success, The 
story is one of great interest, and parts of it are worked 
out with surpassing power.” —J’ost, 


The Village of the West. By 


R. W. BappeLey. 3 vols. 


Theresa. By Noell Radecliffe, 


Author of “Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. 
“A clever work. Theo dialogue is easy and graceful ; 
the characters are well discriminated.” — Messenger. 


Esther Hill’s Secret. By 


GeorGiaNa M. CRAIK, 3 vols. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 
Diary of a Novelist. By the 
Author of * Rachel's Secret,” &e. [Oet. 7. 


OLIPHANT, % vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 





7TOTICE.—ROYAL SCILOOL of 
rt MINES, Jermyn street, London.— The SESSION 
will BEGIN on MONDAY, the loth of Oetober. The 
Laboratories will re-open on October 3rd, Prospectuses 
may be had on application. 


rRENUAM REEKS, Registrar. 








7 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 

A tev. ALEX. J. D. DOrsey, B.D., Lecturer in the 
Cheological Department, will deliver his ANNUAL 
INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE on PUBLIC READ- 
ING, on WEDNESDAY, October 5, at Twelve and at 
‘Two. Private Lectures, Classes, and Lessons begin at 
his house, 3 Prince's square, Bayswater, on October 3. 
Residents received. 





PEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
> 43 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869, 
The SESSION 1s70-71 will BE ALN on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 15. 
The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be delivered at 
3 o'clock fon WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12, by WM. 
HUGHES, Esq., F.RAGS, Subject, * Geography in its 
Relation to Physical Science.” 
Free admittance to ladies and gentlemen on present- 
ing their visiting-cards, 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 









IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for BOYS, 
from 5 to 10 years of age. Conducted by a 
Lady whoxe pupils have invariably taken high positions 
at Public and other Schools. Terms, 40 Guineas, 
Latin and French included. Highest references, 
Address, LADY PRINCIPAL, 1 Lansdowne terrace, 
Hackney, London. 





\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S 
4 COURSES of HISTORY (Ancient Greece), 
kugush Language and Literature (the beginuing of 
the course), Critical Study of English Literature 
(Spenser's Faérie Queene, Bk. L.), and English Read- 
ing and Composition will recommence on Monday, Oct. 
}—145 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 

RITISH MUSEUM. — Information 

Historical, Topographical, Genealogical, Archi- 
iectural, Antiquarian, &c., sought by an EXPERI- 
ENCED READER; «a thorough knowledge of French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, References to books and 
MSS. carefully veritied. Terms moderate.—Address, 
E. H., Warwick street, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


TO THOSE WHO ARE ASKING 
“ THERE SHALL WE GO TO for 
the AUTUMN and WINTER*Y TO 
ILFKACOMBE for warm, dry, pure, and invigorating 
climate. Every comfort on moderate terms at the 


Ilfracombe Hotel. 
° Address, J. BOHN, Iifracombe. 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BESSY RANE, By Mes. 
“ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &¢., &¢. 3 vols. 
FROM THISTLES—G R.A PLS. - By Mrs. Filoart, 
Author of “ St. Bedes’s,” “ The Curate’s Discipline,” & 
BEAUTY TALBOT. Py ae y Fitsgerald, Author 
f * Bella Donna,” &e. 5 vols. 
PETRONET. 
* Love's Conflict,” &e, 3 vols. 


RICHARD BE? 





By Florence Marryat, 





rLEY, New Buriivgton street. 








On the 7:h inst. will be published, 


JOHN: a Love Story 
Dd Ir OLIPIHA i 


WILLIAM BLACKW rh and London. 








The EDINBURG W RE LEW, No. 270, eill be 
publishel on Saturday, 0 rp 15th. ADVERTISEMENTS 
intended for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than 
Monday, October 10th. 

London: LONG 
THE ART JOU Kt Nu \L ee eee 


#or OCTOBER (price 2s 6d) contains the THE ARGOSY, 


LINE ENGRAVINGS :— Sixpence 1 thly, the OCTOBER Number, now ready. 


MAN 1 I ter row, E.C. 


















1, LEFT in CUARGE, after W. Temst 
2. ST. MARK and the SAINTS, after Titian CONTENTS 
3. SALMACITS, from the Statue bs ) : ) %. Chapter 54 t By the Author 
And numerous Literary Contributions reiting i Lynne. 
ihe Fine Arts, &e. 2, MUNI NGLAND 
London: Virturn and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternost y A TALI W DiN By Johnny Ludlow 
— EE : - P= { \l st WA t PERS 
Price 2s 6d, 3 tek — 
+ aol . ‘ str rw, ‘ \ LOST i ° 
MIE THEOLOGICAL REVIEN < 15) 
No. XXXI. OCTOBER, 187°. ; mane, Mileaianstgei adit ces 


1. The SIBYL. By W. M. C. Call, M. 
2. The RELIGIOUS PROBLEM in 
CATION. By Viscount Amberley 





ONAL a GUAT ITE r L Y REVIEW.— 
Ap 


MENTS for insertion in the Forti 





3. The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NA TION By G i f the above Peri “sy ‘al must be for- 
Professor A. S. Wilkins, M.A. led tot Publisher by the 4th, and Bills by the 
4, —, _~ LICOTT on BIBLICAL REVIStON Gib of Octeher 
R. Beard, D.D, | j ‘iM Ay, Albemarle street. 





5. SPryoz, - By J. Frederick Smith. 
6. NOTICES of BOOKS. | 














Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and Nonsa Now 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London: 20 PIE EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
South Frederick street, Edinburs ch, for OCTOBER 

ILACKWOOD'S MAG AZINE, for! , eigenen aan “tas: Maken 

harp haloes Ea ORD of «The SUN Ry William 
> OCTOBER, 1870. No. DCLX, | ‘ Anthor of “De Profundis,’ “Shirley | J 
CONTENTS. Mail n e “|G 
PICCADILLY. ! 1 Loeal 
EARL'S DENE.—Part XIL | ts Return, 
On FICTION as an EDUCATOR. | 2. LETTE By the late Hon, Emily 
BOATING on the hg ide P 
STRANGERS in the HOUSE. » BI t BIT. 
CANADA: The FENIAN RAID and the L LE of LEGNANO, By Sir Edward 
OFFICE. } M.A ; 
CORNE es IUS O'DOWD.—Making a Riug—T i rORY of MODERN ROME. 

of Peace. 1 6 The GAM f BILLIARDS 

The EU ROP EAN HURRICANE.—Part I 7, RENE, ONSCRIPT, 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon | 3 WN DETECTIVE, 





pure CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, |! 158 58 -eirens By the Author of 
_ THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and So LIAL : eo ahi 
Monthly, 2s 6d. | i | lington street. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. | cme 
1. The PAPACY and NATIONAL LIFE. By Pio- | ly (One Shil . No. 150. 
fessor Frohschammer. ravi I> a a “ay 
2, PRINCIPLES and ISSUES of the WAR. By J. M | Ii ORNILL L MAGAZINE for 
Ludlow. , : OUT IER, with Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
3. MUSIC and EMOTION. By the Rey. H. R. Maw: MAtWIER and 3. L, PIDs, 
4, JOSEPH MAZZINI: What has he done tor ! | CONTENTS 
5. The PRUSSIAN STATE and PRUSSIAN LITERA The ADVEN eo HARRY RICHMOND, (With 
TURE. By the Rey. John Gibb. | an ilu ‘ 
6. KNOWING and F ING. PartIl. By William | Ch Ly Make a Dear Friend. 
T. f 






Smith, Author o 


Thorndale; or, the Conflict | sai 
of Opinion.” | 


fe on the Road. 








7. The WAR and GENERAL CULTURE: a Conve he WE | 

sation. By the Author of * Friends in Counc IME COB READER.—I. 
8. The EMPLOYMENT of CRIMINALS. By Georze n NURSING ‘ ; iN. 

Odger. i LOW of the “NAUTILUS” and the “ISIS ‘ 
9. A FEW MORE WORDS on the ATHANASIAN CANOKS.—1 

CREED, By Professor Maurice. |} THOUGHTS on _— LLING, 


s Re N 
PaaS EAD: A 1 ALLO BBIN, “with an Ulnstration.) 
One Shilling, Monthly, illustrated. uy os vin Castle, | 

— 2—The Prince Kostaler, 


HE ST. PAULS MAGAZINE. | — 3.—* The Chums.’ 


STRAHAN and Co,, 56 Ludgate hill, London ~¥ 














Henry Wood, Author of 


——y 


THE 


“ARMOURER” 


Published Monthly, at 335 Strand, London. 


EpitorR AND PROPRIETOR: — 
JOHN HAMPDEN, Esq., Swinvon, Wits, 





Its object is to gain unpopularity by speaking the 
truth—to warn the nation of a perilous future—tg 
declare that nine-tenths of scientitic theories are base- 
less impostures and mere assumptions,—that mathe- 
matical calculations are use ful as mental exervises, but 

valueless for all practical purposes, incapable of any 
r. and go to the bottom 





. * literal demonstration or proof, 
A uthor of like a turret-ship whenever they atte mpt to make man 


wiser than or independent of his Creator. But most 
especially is it concerned to show that Newton's the sory 
of around and revolving globe is the greatest fraud 
and delusion that ever disgraced and bewildered an 
intelligent people, and has done more to promote in- 
tidelity and scept m than all the writings of Paine 
or Voltaire. The Editor offers to pay a@ premium of 
£50 to the funds of any literary or scientific soc iety, 
and all necessary expenses in addition, if one or all of 
them éombined can mention only two ens ginee rs or 
surveyors in the United Kingdom who will public ly 
prove by actual de "mi mstr ution and measurement that 
the World is a reyol ving globe, instead of as the Se rip- 
tures and reason and a! th experience proclaim it to be, 
a motionless plane, near to and over the face of which 
the Sun and Moon and Stars revolve. That Divinesas 
well as intidel philosophers are led away by this im- 
pious device of a knighted junatic,—ten of whose most 
carefully prepared MSS. were pronounced by his 
executors after his death to be * untit for publicat ion,’ 
—while at the same time thei r big gotry und infatuation 
prevent t th eir seeing that all the reli gious efforts of the 
day are incapable of arresting the vice and worldliness 
of the people as long as he Word of God is, by a Pro- 
testant Church and State—for the Papists wholly 
reject it—systematically ignored and supplante d by 
impious philosophy of what is called “a more 
enlighiened age.” 

Is it not areproach to British Science that there is not 
a Civil or Milit: ury Engineer in the Kingdom who is 
able to take a correct ievel for more than a few hun- 
dred yards at 2 time, or who does not feel it would be 
fatal to his professional interest and reputation, if he 
were publicly to impugn the correciness of the New- 
tonian theory’ Many of the more intelligeat know it 
to be a fraud and a faree, yet have not the moral 
courage to stand out single-handed and expose it; 
while the scientific journals are equally in dread of 
countenancing any views contrary to the formularies 
prescribed yastronvimers. Truth 
was never 


yat dint sussion, but this 
they are tou cowardly to perm 
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With Articles on Female Art Education, the 
Hlistory of Engraving, Masters and Scholars, 
Decorative Art, Sir Charles Eastlake, the late 
Marquis of Hertford’s Collection, Art Notes 
from Abroad, Llome Gossip, Reviews, &e., Ke. 

The early numbers of this publication contain 
many beautiful reproductions of Works of Art, 
together with valuable contributions on Art 


subjects by Bianciarp Jerroip, J. Corvy 
JEAFFRESON, Cuartes Burros, J. Forbes 
Robertson, Hype CLrarke, W. R. Ratsroy, G. 


W. Rem, G. W. Yarr, Usnry Buacksurs, E. 
OuuER, J. Picco, and other eminent writers. 


Opinions of the Jress. 

From Notes and Queries :—* All who see in Art one 
of the great agents for the moral improvement of the 
people, must welcome every endeavour to spread 
abroad such a knowledge of it as is furnished by this 
periodical, which is distinguished by various new and 
attractive features,....... -Evidence of the variety and 
interest of the present illustrations will be best afforded 
by an enumeration of them..... .lf this catalogue is not 
suficient to tempt Art lovers to look at the journal, 
and judge its merits fur themselves, no recommenda- 
tion of ours, however emphatically We Way express our- 
selves, could have that effect.” 

From Public The idea of the projectors 
of this really beautiful publication is to form a valuable 
guide and text-book for the supporters of Popular Art 
in England.,..... In a dozen exquisite illustrations which 
appear in the numbers for Juiy and August, it will be 
seen how thoroughly the Editor has carried out his 
promise to present to the reader the finest subjects 
We wish ‘ Art’ every success, which 
secure if merit aloue commanded 


Opinion i—* 


within his reach. 
it could not fail to 


it.” 
From The Evaminer:—‘In every way a creditable 
production. The letter-press, on toned paper, is au 


excellent specimen of typography, aud is written with 
the taste and judgment suitable fur such a periodical, 
while the illustrations are marked by &@ more than 
usual degree of reflaement and delicacy............The 
reader will find plenty worth notice in both text and 
illustrations.” 

From The Photographic News :—** Art, Pictorial and 
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forms, with high-class articles on Art questions, very 
admirably printed and got up........./ All the illustrations 
in ‘Art’ have a photographic origin, though none of 
them are printed in silver, or any process in which the 
chance of fading needs to be estimated..,.......We can 
recommend this magazine to our readers as one of the 
best and cheapest Art periodicals they can purchase, 
The articles—critical, technical, historical, and deserip- 
tive—on Art are excellent, and EACH NUMBER CON- 
TAINS SIX CAPITAL PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
MANY OF WHICH WOULD BE CHEAP AT 
THE PRICE OF THE WHOLE NUMBER,” 
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EFFECT. By Percy FitzGerap. Svo, 12s. 
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A RIGHTED WRONG: a Novel. By Epmunp 


Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ The Forlorn Hope,” “ Broken to Harness,” 
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A PRIVATE INQUIRY: aNovel. By Cuartes H. 
Ross, Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 
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JAMES GRANT, Author of * The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 


BEYOND THESE VOICES: a Novel. By the 


Earl of DesArT, Author of “ Only a Woman's Love," &e. 3yols, [Just ready. 


The INQUISITOR: a New Novel. By Wrt.taM 


GILBERT, Author of “ Doctor Austin’s Guests,” &e 


FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By LANGrorD CECIL. 


FALSELY TRUE. By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. 3 vols. 
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NGLAND to DELHI; a Narrative of Indian Travel. By 

. JOHN M ATHESON, Glasgow, 

‘England to Delhi’ possesses, in addition to its general features, much practical 
value on questions of Indian trade and finance, and the industrial development of 
fome of its most important centres,"— Ties, 

“A narrative of Indian travel told with spirit and intelligence.”—/Sortnight!y 
Revierc. 

“A very pleasantly written record of the author's experience of Eastern 
countries.”"— Army and Nary Gazette, 

“Of the many recent works on India, this is one of the most agreeable and 
instructive."—Adinburgh Courant. 

“ We congratulate Mr. Matheson upon having been able, during a brief sojourn 
in India, to carry away with him so vivid and intelligent an impression of the 
country. —friend of India, 

“A ple isantly w.itten and graphically illustrated book of travel will always com- 
ment itself to popular favour, Of su *h a character—and even something more— 
is this volume giving an accouut of a journey from Eugland to Delhi. '—Mo wring 


Post. 










‘The book is full of information given in s bright and pleasant way. Mr. 
Ma: heson is neither dull nor tedious. We have read his book with an untlagging 
interest. We very heartily commend his work to those in search of information, 
those in search of interesting literature, and those who like a book in which solid 
worth is combined with elegance."—British Quarterly Review, 

“ Mr. Matheson's narrative of his travels from England to Delhi is really in every 
rense a magnificent work. It is a splendid quarto in magnificent type, with neat 
and graceful sketches by way of illustration, and treating of all the leading objects 
of interest in India, such as religion, Government, education, land tenure, social 
life, mutiny reminiscences, and scenes aud places, It is a bouk of travel worthy of 
its great subject."— Westminster Revie, 

« A very clear and interesting description, Mr. Matheson takes a very hopeful view 
of the material prospects of our great Eastern Empire ; and his notes upon the cot- 
ton and indigo manufactories are evidently the work of a man who has sufficient 
knowledge to make his observations yaluable."—Daily News. 

‘The author has a quick eye for what is novel, picturesque, and attractive; his 
descriptions are generally correct; his remarks on the Oriental character and fail- 
ings are neither one-sided nor prejudiced; and the whole volume contains much 
that will bring India and its social system before the eyes of those who have vever 
been beyond the Mediterranean, and even recall to the retired merchant or civilian 
the bungalow and the bazaar, the splendid mcnuments of past dynasties, and the 
new works with which the skill of British Engineers is gradually covering the 
country, —Examiner. 

“He has in a great measure constituted himself an authority, and his book a 
standard work on Indian matters."—Glasgow Mail. 

«Mr. Matheson has not only done himself honour by this book of Indian travel, 
but he has enricbed the literature of his country, With a mind open to all kinds of 
impressions, he possesses a trained intellect by which to assess them correctly; and 
these, aided by a faculty of observing and reporting which any traveller might envy, 
have enabled him to present us with the record of a journey as interesting as it is 
varied, and as suggestive as it is extensive.”"— Manchester Guardian, 
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